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THE LILAC. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


I reer. too tired and too old 
Long rambles in the woods to take, 
To seek the cowslip’s early gold, 


And search for violets in the brake; 
Nor can I, as I used to, bend 

My little bed of flowers to tend: 
Where grew my scented pinks, to-day 
The creeping witch-grass has its way. 


But when my door I open wide ; 
To breathe the warm sweet air of spring, 
The fragrance comes in like a tide, 
Great purple plumes before me swing; 
For looking in, close by the door, 

The lilac biossoms as of yore: 

The earliest flower my childhood knew 
Is to the gray worn woman true! 


Dear common tree that needs no care, 
Whose root in any soil will live, 

How many a dreary spot grows fair 

With the spring charm thy clusters give! 
The narrow court-yard in the town 

Knows thy sweet fragrance, and the brown 
Low hill-side farm-house hides its eaves 
Beneath the gray-green of thy leaves. 


Loosed by the south wind’s gentle touch, 
In perfumed showers thy blossoms fall ; 

Thou askest little, givest much; 

Thy lavish bloom is free to all; 

Ana even I, shut in, shut out, 

From all the sunny world about, 

Find the first flower my childhood knew 
Is to the gray worn woman true. 





A PROSPEROUS PAINTER. 
See illustration on first page. 

REDERICK A. BRIDGMAN, walking the 

deck of a first-class ocean steamer, on his 
return to France, must be comfortable in spirit. 
In his pockets are at least eleven thousand dol- 
lars, the proceeds of recent sales of pictures, 
and, if rumor be trustworthy, more than several 
very remunerative orders for important new 
works. At his elbows is a charming little fami- 
ly, while in his ears are ringing the best wishes 
of some of the best Americans in the world, and 
the cheerfulest clatter of more dinner and sup- 
per plates than many an artist has seen in a life- 
time. Friends able to encourage him financial- 
ly and friends able to encourage him artistically 
were never so numerous as now. His brothers 
in the profession have extended to him the unique 
American compliment of a public reception. 
Youth is at his prow. Even the critics, those self- 
supposed lineal descendants of the oracle at Del- 
phi, have plastered him with praise much thicker 
than the knife-work of his canvases. What more 
can Mr. Bridgman want? Let him take his fa- 
vorite violin, and abandon himself to the trata-la 
of a life on the ocean wave. 

Twenty years or so ago an orphan lad was ap- 
prenticed to a bank-note engraving company in 
the city of New York. His father had died in 
Alabama, and his devoted mother, discerning, 
perhaps, with full vision the artistic possibilities 
of her son, had brought him to the metropolis of 
the nation, and given him the best advantages 
within her reach. The old engravers, who saw 
his earliest efforts with the burin, were struck by 
the presence of talents that showed more than an 
imitative and manipulative dexterity. This ap- 
prentice, they said, has the aptitude of draughts- 
manship. He is a designer as well as an en- 
graver. Other persons saw the same thing, and 
the opportunities which genius commands when 
creumstances refuse were speedily at the beck 
of the happy Alabamian. He found himself, one 
fine morning, in Paris,a pupil in Géréme’s ate- 
lier. Now even the artists who dislike Géroéme 
as a painter admire him as a teacher, and a bet- 
ter teacher does not scowl in France. 

Scene third. The lovely daughter of the Mar- 
quis du Montier is bathing in the treacherous 
and yeasty Bay of Biscay. As her distinguished 
papa has been careless of her—else why did he 
let her bathe there ?—a young American artist 
comes gallantly to her rescue, puts his arm cav- 
alierly around her struggling form, and, with the 
vigorous independence of a tug-boat, tows her 
through deep water and saucy breakers to her 
hospitable shore—particularly hospitable thence- 
forth to him. He married her, of course? No, 
a nymph of Long Island was the lucky rival. 
But the fame of the brave deed made him friends 
in France, opened to him the doors of the most 
exclusive of the chateaux, facilitated his study of 
nature, and otherwise increased his professional 
equipment. Besides, there was the immense re- 
flexive gain of the moral stimulus which accom- 
panies the consciousness of having saved a hu- 
man life. 

No wonder that Bridgman is an enthusiast 
over the doctrine that American artists should 
study art in France. No wonder that he rhap- 
sodizes to the newspaper reporters about the ad- 
vantages that France offers to students—about 
the models that abound there. “ You merely sit 
in your studio and say, ‘Come in,’ when they 
knock on the door, old and young, black and 
white, male and female, Jew, Turk, and Gentile ;” 
and even marquises’ daughters, he might have 
added. ‘‘ A man may have divine gifts,” he says, 
“but he can scarcely be welcomed in the aca- 
demic hails of learning and art by mere flashes 
of untutored eccentricity; and this belief and 
feeling led me to convince myself that I could 
more surely establish a position by seeking the 
best schools of foreign instruction in art.” By- 
and-by, Mr. Bridgman, we Americans, you may be 
sure, will learn art,as the Greeks did, at home. 

But what of Mr. Bridgman’s art? The large 
number of his works recently exhibited in this 
country has enabled the public to estimate it very 
fairly. One may say, then (and all his brother 
artists, at least, will agree in the statement), that 
the highest felivity of his brush resides, not in 
huge archwological pictures—the “ Assyrian King 
Slaying a Lion,” or the “ Burial of a Mummy”— 
but in the truthfulness of relations, the masterly 
drawing, and the homogeneousness of tone and 
sentiment that characterize his best sketches and 
studies. Hundreds of these works, had they been 








for sale, would have found ready purchasers late- 
ly in New York. They are indisputably origi- 
nal in conception, and often most tender in sen- 
timent. As a colorist Mr. Bridgman is less suc- 
cessful, although his “ Interior of the Harem,” on 
the line in the South Gallery at the present Acad- 
emy Exhibition, is certainly not destitute of color ; 
and by color one means the vital, juicy color that 
is seen in the grass of the meadow or the lily of 
the valley, and not the “ color’ that adorns the wea- 
ther-boards of houses, or the chromo-lithographs 
of steam-presses, In the multiplicity of his deli- 
cate gradations of light and shade, in his fine 
sense of form and composition, in his loyalty to 
the demands of a just and comprehensive realism, 
in his unswerving love of nature, in the rare mod- 
esty that, even in the midst of laurel wreaths, leads 
him to proclaim himself still only a pupil, and 
in the steadiness of purpose that makes of each 
new success a stepping-stone to higher things, 
Mr. Bridgman gives the solidest grounds for the 
faith of the most discerning of his friends. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 


No. 75 of HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPL#, éssued 
April 5, contains “ The Blackbird’s Nest,” a story 
éy Mary Ceci Avy, illustrated by Jessie Cur- 
rIs SHEPHERD ; Chapter Seventeen of “ Toby Ty- 
ler,” in which Toby runs away for the second time, 
and starts for home, illustrated ; “ An Old-time 
Soldier,” with a fine etching of an ancient halberd- 
ter ; “ Sea-Breezes,” or one of Bessie Maynard’s 
letters to her doll ; “ The Magic Lantern,” a half- 
page picture by MCCUTCHEON, fe//s its own story ; 
“Dr. Fohuson Doing Penance,” with a full- 
page illustration of the famous Doctor standing 
bare-headed, on a rainy day, in Uttoxeter Market- 
Place; “ A Brave Little Rebel,” a true Story of 
the Revolution, by the charming writer of chil- 
dren’s stories who signs herself “ Mary Densel” ; 
Chapter Ten of “ Phil's Fairies,” illustrated ; 
Poems by JOSEPHINE POLLARD, GEORGE Coop- 
KR; Puszles, Comics, and other attractions. 





A BRILLIANT NUMBER OF HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Our next Number will contain an ExtTRa- 
SIZED PATTERN SHEET, WITH MORE THAN 
TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, DESCRIPTIONS, AND 
FuL.-sizeD PATTERNS OF LADIKS’ SPRING 
AND SUMMER DRESSES AND WRAPPINGS of aff 
kinds ; Bonnets, Riding- Habits, Parasols, and 
Fans ; Suits for Boys and Girls of all ages; 
Aprons, Collars, Hoods, Neck-Ties, Table Scarfs, 
Tidies, Embroidery Designs, etc., etc. The Serial 
Stories will be continued, numerous brilliant, in- 
structive, and entertaining Articles and Poems 
will be given, and the Number will be replete with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 





“RAPID READING.” 


LATE English reviewer accuses his 

kindred over-seas of traitorously cor- 
rupting the youth of both realms in erecting 
superfluous grammar schools; and whereas, 
before, our forefathers had few other books 
but the score and the tally, we have caused 
printing to be overused, and, contrary to 
Scholarship, its crown and dignity, we have 
built too many paper-mills. Englishmen 
“have caught,” he sighs, “ the contagion of 
American rapid living and rapid reading, so 
that if we go on devouring new books as 
omnivorously as we have been doing, a true 
student will soon be as rare as the dodo, and 
a true littérateur be as old-fashioned a spec- 
tacle as a true scholar is now.” 

The evidence of this deterioration is the 
superabundance of cheap manuals, with 
boiled-down biography, ready-made criti- 
cism, and easy, off-hand estimates of those 
matters which were once supposed to be part 
of an ordinary English education, “The 
public,” says our censor, reproachfully, “now 
seems too idle to read perfectly legible books 
for itself, and to form common-sense opin- 
ions concerning them, without the interpo- 
sition of some petit maitre.” And he sighs 
for the days of good old literary conserva- 
tism, “ when writers had no such need to 
reckon with popular ignorance, and when 
readers were fit, though few.” 

But is it certain that, though no longer 
few, they are less fit? And is it not as high 
a service to instruct the ignorant as to de- 
light the wise? The reading public has, in- 
deed, changed. Women read now far more 
than men, which reverses the experience 
of the times called scholastic. With their 
quick intelligence but limited culture, if 
they do not, like Bacon, “take all learning 
to be their province,” at least they demand 
a glimpse of those fair fields of knowledge 
whose title-deeds have for so many ages 
been held by men. Again, young people 
read, if not more, at least differently. The 
growing attraction of scientific and tech- 
nical studies widens the interest in general 
literature and the range of inquiry. But 
these students are so occupied that they 
must use epitomes and manuals, or leave 
many subjects untouched. 

So a man whose business is exacting, and 
whose early opportunities were meagre, is 





moved by the very multitude of books to 
desire a friendship with them. What if he 
want to know English history? He can not 
spend absorbing hours with Sharon Turner, 
Freeman, Stubbs, Hallam, Froude, Claren- 
don, Burnet, Hume, Macaulay, Lecky, Ste- 
phen, Alison. But he can listen, fascinated, 
to Professor Green, and he can meet in 
friendly fashion those English men of let- 
ters whose lives are a part of English his- 
tory, or who have helped to make it. 

An able and successful lawyer, whose 
youth and early manhood had been times 
of singular privation and toil, lately com- 
plained that he could not read Carlyle. “It 
is not the Carlylese,” he said ; “that I could 
master. And I can recognize the power of 
the man. But he takes so much previous 
knowledge for granted on the reader’s part 
that I can’t follow him. And that is the 
trouble with most books of value. These 
scholars ask me to walk in green pastures, 
where I am eager to follow them, and be- 
hold! there is a wall so high that I can’t 
climb over, and in which they don’t think 
of cutting a gateway.” 

Now the “ Half-hour Series,” for example, 
and many more concise and clever manuals, 
perform this very service of cutting the gate- 
way. And it seems to us a beneficent and 
even scholarly thing todo. The democratic 
tendency of the time has multiplied readers, 
but it has not vulgarized knowledge. It 
only seeks to give to the many what was 
once the exclusive possession of the few, 
and the new form must comply with the 
new necessity. 

An Italian writer of the fifteenth century 
records of FEDERIGO, Duke of Urbino, an ac- 
complished scholar and generous patron of 
scholars, that “ he would have been ashamed 
to own a printed book.” In those early days 
of printing, that art, which was perfect in 
beauty at its birth, imitated the still more 
beautiful manuscripts which are now the 
rare and costly ornaments of libraries. But 
the conservative aristocrat despised the me- 
chanical performance which could be dupli- 
cated for any vulgar citizen, and would har- 
bor only the volumes written laboriously 
with the pen upon parchment, bound in jew- 


elled velvet, and adorned with silver clasps.. 
‘There seems a touch of Duke FeDERIGO’s* 


spirit in an interdict laid on the distilled 
history, biography, and belles-lettres of to- 
day. At any rate, until in England seven 
halfpenny loaves of scholarship are seld for 
a penny, and the three-hooped pot of learn- 
ing shall have ten hoops, it can hardly be 
made felony to drink this intellectual small- 
beer. 





WEDDING BELLS. 


HE modern New York wedding is modelled on 
the English style of doing things, and is as 
near to “St. George’s, Hanover Square,” as the 
different laws and customs of our country will al- 
low. The old American fashion of the bride- 
muids with attendant cavaliers entering the room 
or church arm in arm is entirely broken up, and 
the gentlemen ushers, who seat the company and 
who manage the business of the wedding in the 
chureh, are compelled to enter first, without the 
solace of a feminine hand on the coat sleeve. But 
this change is for the better. 

A bride-elect begins, sometimes three months 
before her wedding day, to invite her bridemaids, 
for there are dresses to be made, and gifts select- 
ed. The groom chooses his best man, and his 
ushers, of whom there are generally six. These 
gentlemen receive from him cravats and scarf 
pins, and the groom frequently gives each bride- 
maid a locket. The bride often gives each of her 
bridemaids, of whom there are also generally six, 
some small token of her regard ; but not, as for- 
merly, her dress. Bouquets are always provided 
by the bride for her bridemaids. 

The church must be engaged for a fortnight 
ahead, to avoid the gloomy catastrophe of meet- 
ing a funeral coming out, which has happened, 
and which is, of course, depressing. The clergy- 
man and organist both need time to get them- 
selves in order; and the florist, who is to deco- 
rate the altar with fresh cut flowers and growing 
plants, also needs time ; he also should have 'plen- 
ty of warning. 

When the happy day arrives, the head usher 
goes to the church an hour before the time, to see 
that a white cord is stretched across the aisle, re- 
serving pews enough for the family and particu- 
lar friends, and to see, in fact, that all details are 
attended to. 

The ushers should be in attendance early, to 
seat people in convenient places, and good man- 
ners and careful attentions, particularly to elder- 
ly people, make life-long friends for these young 
gentlemen at the weddings where they officiate. 
When the bride’s mother arrives, the white cord 
is dropped, and she is taken to the front seat; all 
the femily friends take their places near her in 
adjoining pews. 

Then the clergy come in and take their places 
at the altar, followed by the groom and his best 
man, who have been safely guarded in the vestry- 
room. The groom looks down the aisle to watch 
for his coming bride. The organ strikes up the 
wedding march as the first couple of ushers are 
seen entering the church door. They come in 
slowly, two and two, followed by the bridemaids, 
who bear bouquets of one color. 

Then the bride enters, leaning on her father’s 
arm, A very pretty and becoming fashion is for 








the bride to wear her veil over her face, throwing 
it back at the altar; but this is a matter of taste. 

The ushers part company, going to the right 
and left, and remain standing on the lower step 
of the.altar. The bridemaids also move to the 
right and left, next the altar rail, leaving a space 
for the couple who are to be married. ‘The bride 
is taken by the hand by the groom, who receives 
her from her father as she mounts the first step. 

The service then proceeds, the organ playing 
very softly until the prayer, when the music 
stops, and all join in the familiar words. Then 
the blessing is given, the clergyman congratu- 
lates the bride, and the young people turn to 
leave the church, followed by all the bridemaids 
and ushers in reverse order. 

Maids are in waiting in the vestibule to cloak 
the bride and her attendants as they come out 
from this pageant into the cold and dangerous 
air, This isa great exposure, and often leads to 
trouble: our churches all need larger vestibules. 
The bride and groom return to the house of the 
former, followed as quickly as possible by the 
bridemaids, and stand to receive their friends un- 
der a floral bell, or a floral arch, or some other 
pretty device. The bridemaids are ranged on ei- 
ther side, and the ushers (whose place is no sine- 
cure) bring up the guests in order to present to 
the happy pair. The bride’s mother, vacating the 
place of hostess for the nonce, stands at the oth- 
er end of the room to talk to her friends, and to 
also receive their congratulations. Of course her 
own family are allowed to kiss the bride first. 

The bride remains at her post an hour and a 
half, then leaves the room to ascend and dress 
for her bridal tour, She comes down in the qui- 
et dress fitted for travelling in this country (where 
the bright blue velvets and shiny silks which are 
used in England for bridal trips are not allowed, 
probably owing to the fact that our railway trains 
are more public and less clean than those of the 
British isle), and bids her friends good-by. Get- 
ting into the carriage, followed by the groom, 
the young pair are driven off under a shower of 
rice and slippers, which are thrown after them 
for luck. 

The wedding presents, which in the houses of 
rich and popular brides are wondrous fine and 
costly, are frequently shown. In New York, one 
of Tiffany’s men comes up to arrange them on a 
large table or series of tables, and the silver and 
gold and diamond ornaments, the sets of silver, 
the laces, the china, and the fine gilt ornaments 
for a parlor, the exquisite Dresden toilette-table 
sets, the fans, and the clocks, and lamps, are free- 
ly criticised. A plain-looking, watchful man in 
a dark suit stands near the diamonds; this is a 
detective in plain clothes who is attending to the 
safety of these valuables, for thieves break 
through and steal, sometimes even clad in pur- 
ple and fine linen, Some families object to the dis- 
play of the presents, and the bride’s intimate 
friends alone are allowed the pleasure of behold- 
ing them. 

Much has been said and written against the 
perversion of the original idea of wedding pres- 
ents. They are now but too often an outcrop of 
the ostentation of the giver. But the choice of 
articles might even then be much more select and 
appropriate. To load a bride down with two sil- 
ver services which she can not use, to have them 
sent back to the jeweller’s, where they simply ac- 
cumulate expense for storage and for insurance, 
seems a foolish thing to do. The English fash- 
ion of giving handsome jewelry and camel’s-hair 
shawls and laces seems far more appropriate, 
as these, to a young woman with a small in- 
come, are always valuable adjuncts. Duplicates 
amongst wedding presents are also to be avoid- 
ed. Nor should the giver feel hurt if a bride, 
having four sets of gravy spoons given her, ex- 
changes three of them for something else. 

The bride writes & note over her own hand al- 
ways to thank the sender of each gift. 

In the days of betrothal the young lover must 
“ask papa,” of course, for his daughter’s hand, 
as soon as the young lady has allowed him to be- 
lieve that she will say “ yes.” 

If he is favorably received, he gives his f- 
ancée (we have no synonym for this word in Eng- 
lish) a diamond solitaire engagement. ring, pay- 
ing for it anywhere from $200 to $1000. This 
seems to be indispensable, although it is to be 
regretted that the expensiveness of modern be- 
trothals and weddings is keeping many young 
men from wedding the girls whom they love. 
Honest and strong hearts will, however, do with- 
out the solitaire and the fashionable wedding if 
they love each other; we are merely giving the 
latest touches of gay fashion. 

Some very opulent grooms are adopting the 
English fashion of giving three gypsy rings in- 
stead of the diamond solitaire, which are hoops 
of diamonds, rubies, and sapphires. These form 
a beautiful ornament for the third finger of a 
pretty hand. 

The wedding ring is still the old strong pure 
cirelet of virgin gold, with the posy within, and 
the initials of bride and groom, the date, and any- 
thing else which the parties choose. 

The manner of announcing engagements seems 
to be frequently this: the groom steps into his 
club, and tells an intimate friend ; the lady writes 
to her intimate friends, and her mamma has the 
day before informed all the grandparents, the 
aunts, and cousins. It then flies on the wings of 
the wind ; it is caught up by Jenkins; it appears 
in the newspapers. The young couple give it a 
final indorsement by walking arm in arm in Fifth 
Avenue. Much pain is given and much harm 
done by unauthorized announcements in the fash- 
ion newspapers of engagements which are ru- 
mored but which do not exist, and it is in doubt- 
ful taste to allude to them in print. 

Weddings in the evening are in the same or- 
der as the morning wedding, with the single dif- 
ference that in the morning the gentlemen are 
dressed in frock-coats and gray trousers, while in 
the evening they are, of course, in dress suits of 
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solemn black, with white neck-tie, and, in fact, 
full evening dress. The bride makes no differ- 
ence in her dress; be it morning or evening, she 
is in full dress, with lace, diamonds, and flowers. 

For a wedding at home, which is so much pre- 
ferred by some people, the most convenient place 
for the clergyman to stand is arranged by the 
lady of the house, and cushions are laid down for 
the bride and groom to kneel upon. The clergy- 
man stands facing the company, while the pair 
to be married stand with their backs to the 
guests. After the ceremony the clergyman re- 
tires, and the bridal pair take his place. 

The favorite fashion for spring weddings is 
to dress the bridemaids in short-waisted muslin 
frocks, long gloves, and poke bonnets after the 
Kate Greenaway and Walter Crane pictures. In- 
deed, one or two brides have worn these exqui- 
sitely becoming things—the white poke bonnet. 
The whole scene becomes a picture if the bride- 
maids are thus gotten up. It is certainly very 

retty. 

For a widow or an elderly person a bonnet at 
her wedding is de rigueur, and a veil out of the 
question. Many elderly brides wear dark velvet 
or silk costumes and bonnets to chureh—are mar- 
ried, so to speak, in travelling costume. Such 
brides dispense with bridemaids. 

There is a sumptuary law against appearing at 
a wedding in mourning. If the bride’s mother 
is a widow, she should lay aside her cap and veil 
on that occasion. In England the very uncom- 
promising color bright red is considered “ wed- 
ding mourning”; that is, the bride’s mother or 
sisters, if in deepest mourning, will wear the col- 
or of a Jacqueminot rose to the wedding, and still 
be supposed to be paying the true respect to the 
departed. 

A bride should never be married in black, or 
put on a black travelling costume. Without con- 
sulting the Eumenides, or any of the airy and 
mysterious guardians who carry about what we 
call luck, this color is certainly to be avoided at 
a wedding. 

The ceremonial of church weddings at the 
Catholic and Episcopal communions is to be com- 
mended, as it compels both parties to take a pub- 
lic vow and promise which can not be lightly bro- 
ken. For this reason many of the clergy of other 
denominations are using the beautiful ritual of 
the English Episcopal Church. Every pair, how- 
ever, can, of course, choose for themselves their 
own church, and the etiquette must vary a little 
to suit the occasion. Long exordiums from the 
clergyman are no longer in fashion. The couple 
are married as quickly as possible, to avoid agi- 
tation on the part of the bride, to whom a church 
wedding is a severe ordeal. Nor is it a good plan 
to have a hymn sung during the service, although 
some people of great good taste have done it, 
for it keeps the bride standing, “ the cynosure of 
neighboring eyes,” too long for her peace and com- 
fort, at a moment, too, when, with heart fraught 
with feeling, and a reception before her, she has 
need of all her strength, nerve, and composure. 

It should be added that if the bride is an or- 
phan, and wishes the support of her brothers and 
sisters, it is perfectly proper that several married 
couples should precede her into the church, and 
should stand about her in the space near the al- 
tar. A mother who is a widow can accompany 
her daughter to the altar, and give her away—a 
very touching ceremony. One very pretty inno- 
vation was much admired at a New York wedding 
last winter. The bridemaids entered from the 
vestry, and filled the front pews, and on the en- 
trance of the bride, walked down the aisle to meet 
her, and then turning, walked back in a proces- 
sion before her. This was altogether charming. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EVENING AND DINNER DRESSES. 


QUHORT skirts and round trains of medium 
b\ length are both shown on the full-dress toi- 
lettes displayed at gas-light openings. Very 
bouffant effects are given to these skirts, no mat- 
ter what their length may be, and on many there 
are panier scarfs and puffed fullness across the 
hips. For the short dresses soft clinging stuffs 
are selected, such as cream white embroidered 
mull, Surah, and nuns’ veiling. A greal deal of 
lace is used in the trimmings, especially the inex- 
pensive white laces—such as vermicelli, Alengon, 
d’ Aurillac, and Spanish blonde—in rows of frills 
that are very fully gathered, or, if the design of 
the lace favors it, in side-pleatings. When lace 
is laid on plainly without gathers, the Venetian 
laces or Irish laces are used, or some of the vari- 
ous church laces that have the effective design 
cut out of muslin and wrought in button-hole 
stitches, The waists of these dresses are high, 
or half-high, with square open fronts, or else 
they are open in V shape in front and back of 
the neck, Those that are high are sometimes 
laced behind, and are as smoothly fitted as a Jer- 
sey; these are usually finished with fraises or 
high wired collars, and are almost sleeveless, un- 
less they have transparent lace sleeves that reach 
just below the elbow. The sheer cream-white 
muslins embroidered with sprays of flowers are 
made up over colored Surah, and have for dra- 
pery the ombré Surahs in full breadths laid in 
many folds around the figure, and tied behind in 
a large sash bow. The Surah satin dresses are 
of delicate blue, pink, jonquil yellow, or reed green, 
and are made with shirred bodices, shirred fronts 
for the skirts, and voluminous ruffles of white 
lace for trimmings. Embroidery on muslin, Span- 
ish lace, and ombré sashes are the trimmings 
most used on the sheer wool dresses. Puffs of 
satin Surah are placed on the armholes and el- 
bows of the sleeves of these dresses. A pale 
blue satin Surah dress has two deep flounces of 
écru batiste embroidered with gilt threads; be- 
tween these flounces are masses of shirred tucks 
of the Surah, and the upper part of the skirt 
from the belt down forms a soft deep puff around 





the figure. The round waist has a shirred tucking 
forming a yoke, and clusters of shirring at the 
waist line in back and front. A chalk white Su- 
rah dress has borders of stripes of the palest 
rose, blue, and yellow; this forms flounées and 
sashes, and lace is on the edge. The left side 
has three flounces reaching to the waist, and the 
brocaded apron is in Greek shape. The basque 
has a pointed surplice neck, with a pleated scarf 
of the bayadere stripes around it. White and 
pale blue cashmere dresses are painted by hand 
to show large floral designs, and are bordered 
with Irish point lace laid over blue Surah satin. 
The soft white wool stuffs are made into classic- 
looking robes, with folds lapped en surplice across 
the bust and the peplum over-skirt, which now 
has a lengthwise box pleat on its shortest side in- 
stead of bunches of folds. Gold is the color 
most often introduced in these dresses, and is 
seen in strands of bullion amid white chenille 
fringe that edges the peplum, and for heading 
this is white passementerie with gold design of 
Greek squares. Cream white mull dresses are 
among the prettiest of the short dresses, and are 
elaborately embroidered, though of simple outlines, 
and worn with a “baby sash” of exaggerated 
size made of a whole breadth of ombré satin mer- 
veilleux shaded from pink to dark garnet. 

Dresses made with trains are more bouffant 
than those of last year, The three or four 
straight flowing breadths so long worn remain, 
but they are slightly bunched up just below the 
waist in the back, or else they are enlarged from 
the sides by panier-like scarfs, or by shirred full- 
ness set in on the hips; the lower edge of the 
train is round, and is not caught in fan shape, but 
left flowing, and is now very much trimmed with 
three or four narrow but full-pleated frills, on 
which fall square blocks or leaf points cut in the 
breadths of the train. The new coral pink pick- 
ed out with red is chosen for handsome brocaded 
satins for such dresses, also the silver shades, and 
the Venetian laces are used for a full gathered 
plastron, and for frills in the sleeves, which are 
now caught up quite short inside the arm, like 
the monk sleeves worn lately. Black brocaded 
satin dresses for dinners have been lately made 
by Worth with the side breadths pleated into the 
belt, then turned upward into the back breadths, 
which form a court train. Very large leaf or 
flower patterns of brocade are chosen for these 
stately dresses, and are used merely for the basque 
and train, while the front is plain black satin, 
covered flatly with black net that is elaborately 
beaded and fringed with jet. Sometimes drop 
trimming covers the whole petticoat front, and 
the drops move and jingle with each motion of 
the wearer. The basques of brocade are so short 
on the hips that leaf points used for finishing are 
all that extend below the waist line. There are 
five of these leaves on each side. The front is 
cut in a broad curve and trimmed with jet fringe. 
The middle forms of the back have several jet 
tassels set upon them, The neck is cut open 
square, or else the sides curve more widely open 
at the bottom, and. the space is filled in with 
jetted net, or with white Venetian lace fully gath- 
ered. The sleeves are slashed at the top, and 
beaded net fills in the spaces in puffs. If the 
neck is long, a wired collar of jet is worn stand- 
ing; but with a short neck, a broad Venetian lace 
collar is turned over squarely, and almost covers 
the shoulders, 

The new cloaks for evening eclipse in richness 
those introduced in the autumn. They are long- 
er, covering the entire figure, in Mother Hubbard 
style, and are almost covered with embroidery 
and lace. The Chinese cloaks of white silk 
wrought with colors are the most elaborate. 
Sometimes the entire sleeves and collar are made 
of white ostrich feathers. 


OLD-FASHIONED LEVANTINE, 


The old-fashioned soft silk called Levantine is 
largely imported this season in changeable colors, 
and there is always a metallic shading introduced 
in these, combining, for instance, bronze with 
black, gold with green, silver with red, blue, 
brown, or green. This silk is alike on both sides, 
and is so soft that it drapes like Surah or the fine 
wools, hence it is liked for over-dresses, though 
it is often used for the entire dress, as modistes 
say there is nothing to combine with it that will 
be as durable as this pliable silk. Artistic models 
are copied by Parisian dressmakers in this old- 
time fabric; thus one dress of black and gold 
Levantine has regular full paniers and a Watteau 
pleat at the back, while another has full bishop’s 
sleeves shirred at the top, and a soft puff that 
falls all around the figure from the belt down- 
ward, and is caught up by a cluster of shirring. 
Quaint Capuchin’s or monk’s hoods, with pilgrim 
polonaises, are also made up with the Levantine 
suits, 

WHITE DRESSES FOR AFTERNOONS. 


Cream white mull trimmed with embroidery 
that has a color wrought in it is the novelty for 
white dresses for summer afternoons. Olive 
green in the embroidery, with many bows of 
olive sutin ribbon, is a fresh and stylish trim- 
ming, while next in favor is the shaded blue and 
shaded red, from coral pink to cardinal, for a 
sash and ribbon bows. The skirts are short, the 
over-skirt is most often Grecian, and the high 
basque is surplice. For instance, the front of 
the skirt forms five great box pleats edged with 
olive wrought embroidery, falling in a pleated 
flounce that extends around the foot. The di- 
agonal front of the apron is very short on the 
left side to show the pleated front, is edged with 
embroidery, and has a knotted olive Surah sash 
hanging far back on the left side. Instead of 
this apron, a scarf of the mull sometimes forms 
the apron, being caught low down in front by an 
olive satin bow, then brougiit up full over the 
hips, and draped low behind; of course the em- 
broidery edges this scarf. The basque is not 
lined, and has embroidery set in a point low in 
the back, and lapped on the surplice front. The 





sleeves are formed of the embroidery. Satin rib- 
bon two inches wide in very long looped bows is 
used on such dresses. There is a bow at the 
throat, another behind the neck, one on the left 
side at the waist line, and another on the basque 
behind just below the waist. The Miracourt and 
vermicelli laces are also used in shells and jabots 
for trimming white dresses. Lavender satin rib- 
bons, with many tucks in the muslin, and polka- 
dotted embroidery, are the trimmings for simpler 
white muslins, and for ladies in light mourning. 
The tucks are around the full skirt, are two inch- 
es deep, and there are usually six or seven tucks 
above a side-pleated flounce. Sometimes two 
strips of muslin similarly tucked are draped on 
the back in two wide loops and two long ends 
that make the back bouffant. The waist is then 
tucked lengthwise, and gathered into a belt, or 
else it is a regular hunting jacket, with the box 
pleats extending below the waist, and belted in. 
The pleated collars now worn so much with lace 
edge are used around the neck. The new sprigged 
embroideries done in the Hamburg looms on sheer 
mull are used for more elaborate dresses for the 
afternoon; usually this figured mull is confined 
to the basque and apron front of the dress, while 
the skirts are of plain cream-tinted mull. Open- 
work Hamburg embroidery on thicker white lawn 
is made up in the same way for less expensive 
dresses. Flounces of the embroidered edging are 
put up the left side to the waist, and two narrow 
flounces are around the foot : the over-skirt, edged 
with a scant frill of the embroidery, is then draped 
to display the side trimming. 
FURTHER HINTS. 

Leaf-pointed short basques are among the most 
youthful and simple styles shown at the late 
openings. The entire edge of the basque, ex- 
cept that of the two middle forms of the back, 
extends only a finger-length below the waist line, 
and is cut into ten or twelve leaf points, lined 
with satin, and sometimes corded on the edges. 
If the wearer has very small hips, pleating of the 
dress material or of plain satin may be placed 
under the points, and in any case the basque is 
made more dressy by a deep full frill of Spanish 
lace being gathered there. The two back forms 
may then be very long, and tied in a bow, or tas- 
sel finished, or else the full shirred drapery for 
the back may be set on these forms. 

Striped basques supersede those of brocade 
for wearing with skirts of solid color. Thus for 
brightening up a black silk house dress, the entire 
basque is of black and white stripes, such as half- 
inch stripes of white satin alternating with black 
gros grain stripes the same width. If a little 
dark red satin appears in the facings of the cuffs, 
collar, and leaf points of this basque, also in the 
full blouse plastron, the dress is still more gay. 
For simple wool dresses the trimmed skirt is of 
coachman’s drab vigogne, or camel’s-hair, or else 
olive green or condor brown, and the basque a 
round coat made of ombré striped wool shading 
from the tint of the skirt through several darker 
tones of the same color. The design of the fa- 
miliar habit suit is still seen in such dresses, the 
stripes being used for the plain side pieces, and 
two very deep pleated flounces of satin de Lyon 
filling up the space in front. A new feature add- 
ed to this is panier-like scarf drapery on the hips ; 
this is made of the stripes, is crossed in the mid- 
dle of the front, folded horizontally on the hips, 
and hangs behind for drapery. 


EASTER CARDS. 


The Easter cards this year are prettier and 
costlier than ever, their value being enhanced by 
the silk fringes and cords and tassels with which 
the daintiest are adorned. They range in price 
from a few cents to several dollars, and serve ei- 
ther as a simple token of remembrance, or an ex- 
pensive souvenir. Chromo-lithography thereon is 
carried to great perfection, and there is a bewil- 
dering variety of exquisite folding cards, panels, 
books, ete., with appropriate devices. The new- 
est fancies are minature books with richly illu- 
minated covers, containing Easter poems and 
mottoes, such as the “ Daisy Egg,” with covers 
ornamented by an egg of daisies crossed by a band 
of violets ; the “ Easter Heritage,” in the shape of 
an anchor, holding sixteen illuminated poems, tied 
together with ribbon ; the “ Easter Harp,” contain- 
ing George Herbert’s Easter hymn and the Latin 
hymn “ Plaudite Celi” ; “ Easter Chimes,” a rib- 
bon-tied collection of timely verses; the “Easter 
Dove,” a silk-fringed and finely painted card, bear- 
ing a dove flying from a storm-cloud to a rainbow, 
and soon. The custom of sending cards on fes- 
tive occasions is a graceful one, and deserves en- 
couragement, especially if kept within just bounds, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; A. T.Srewarr & Co.; 
Loxp & Taytor; James McCreery & Co. ; Srern 
Brorners; L. Prana & Co.; A. D. F. Ranpo.pn 
& Co.; and E. P. Durron & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


QUEEN IsaBELLA will not allow that she gives 
bails: she receives her friends at her Palace de 
Castille, one of the finest residences in Paris, 
At a recent entertainment, when, ball or no ball, 
they danced till two in the morning, she wore 
the palest shade of blue satin, trimmed with 
white lace and very little jewelry. 

—They are expecting to have Strauss at New- 
port this summer, among other excitements. 

—A portrait of CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, which 
is a remarkably correct drawing, has just been 
finished by H. M. Bertuona. 

—The largest collection of Burns: literature 
is owned by Mr. James McKim, of Kilmarnock, 
who is preparing a revised edition of his Bibdli- 
otheca Burnsiana. 

—On her trip from Nassau to Havana, General 
ButLer’s yacht America made four hundred 
miles in forty hours. 

—Among a collection of autographs lately 
sold in this country, comprising such names as 
Macav.ay, GogtuE, Dovug.as JERROLD, Leieu 





Hunt, Vicror Hugo, Larayerrs, MALTBRAN, 
and JENNY LINp, the autograph of CHARLES 
LaMB brought the highest price, fifty dollars be- 
ing paid for it, which signifies that somebody 
has a higher opinion of him than Mr. CARLYLE. 

—Herr AneELo Neumann, of Leipsic, owing 
to a contract, has exclusive right to perform 
The Ring of the Nibelungen in the United States 
and England, on condition of paying Herr Wag- 
NER ten per cent. of the gross receipts. 

—Excavations in Crete, where scientific re- 
search has been idle for fifteen years, are soon to 
be undertaken by Dr. SCHLIEMANN, 

—Senator Mauong, of Virginia, who weighs 
ninety-two pounds, is mentioned by Mar¥ CLem- 
MER as being chiefly nerve, bone, brains, and 
beard, and looking like a Blue-beard Lilliputian. 

—The forth-coming centenary of CaALDERON 
DE LA Barca is to be celebrated in London, by 
the Royal Spanish Academy, by a poetical com- 
petition, the successful competitor to receive a 
gold medal of one hundred grains, with the ef- 
figy of CALDERON and the emblem of the Span- 
ish Academy. 

—At the recent art loan exhibition in Wash- 
ington, the arm-chair of Lord BALTiImorg, the 
spectacles of General JACKSON, a towel used by 
NAPOLEON, and an ormolu clock of Marig AN- 
TOINETTE Were among the objects of interest. 

—A black velvet gown with long train, and 
draperies opening over a white satin petticoat 
covered with white crape, is the sort of mourn- 
ing worn by the Countess de Pourtalés. 

—The Boston Music Hall has been pronounced 
by Professor Louis Maas, of Leipsic, the finest 
in the world in form, daste of decorations, and 
acoustics, 

—King Kavakava has written to VERDI ex- 
pressing the delight he and the Queen of the 
Sandwich Islands had received from the music 
of Aida. 

—The Empress EvGéntr’s hair, which was 
never bright enough, is no longer powdered with 
gold-dust, but is gathered in smooth suowy 
bands over the forehead. 

—It is thought that the Princess Beatrice 
leads a dreary sort of life, with no definite du- 
ties except to stand in full dress near her mo- 
ther at state ceremonials; but standing in shab- 
by clothes beside a cotton loom may be drearier. 

—A burlesque of the Medea of Euriprpes will 
be presented in English by the Sophomores of 
Yale College at the New Haven Opera-house, 
next term, for the benefit of the Athletic Asso- 
ciation, Though the choruses will be sung to 
modern tunes, all the traditions of the Greek 
stage will be preserved in the stage arrangements. 

—Mrs. Hows, the banker of Boston, has ber 
rival in the Spanish dame Sefora BALDOMBRA, 
who recently duped the people of Madrid out of 
six hundred thousand dollars by promising to 
pay them interest at from three to ten per cent. 
a month. The Spanish authorities have given 
her three years’ imprisonment; but if cumula- 
tive sentences had been the order of the day, she 
would have been sentenced to two thousand 
years instead, as there were seven hundred com- 
plainants. 

*—The study of “Semitic inscriptions” is en- 
gaging M. RENAN, who will shortly become the 
editor of a review devoted to these dry bones of 
literature. 

—When the late Czar was a handsome child, 
and walked the streets of St. Petersburg with a 
guard or two, the people followed him in crowds, 
trying to kiss the hem of his garments. 

—The most learned printer in the United 
States is said to be Colonel W. A. CrtLtoway, 
the only living printer who has set up the Bible 
in the original Greek. He has worked in Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, and Crete; served in the Mex- 
ican war; saved Pre-ident Linco.n from cap- 
ture by the rebels on one occasion; and has 
suffered from actual hunger on account of 
poverty. 

—When Queen IsaBeL_ia visited President 
GrEvy the other day at the Elysée, she was 
simply treated as a friend who had come to 
dine. Madame Grivy did not go to the door 
to meet her, and did not ‘t Majesty’? her the 
whole evening. M. Grevy addressed her usual- 
ly as ‘* Madame,”’ and attended her to her car- 
riage as he would attend any lady guest. 

—The May Atlantic is the tirst number issuing 
from Mr. ALDRICH’s editorial hand. 

—In Bleak House, JANAUSCHEK changes her 
costume nine times, wearing some of the most 
beautiful and appropriate dresses ever seen on 
our stage. 

—Mr. Extau B. Wasupury has been spending 
a season at the Hot Springs of Arkansas with 
his brother CADWALLADER, who is seriously af- 
flicted with rheumatic ailments. 

—Mrs. Betsy Perkins, of Taunton, Massachu- 
setts, who remembers incidents of one of Wasu- 
INGTON’S inaugurations, recently celebrated her 
one-hundredth birthday by giving to all of her 
daughters a one-thousand-dollar bond. 

—Although CARLYLE held the most decided 
views on the subject of indexes to books, his 
Reminiscences have been brought out by Mr. 
Frovuve without an index. 

—The father of the Empress of Austria is the 
best zither player in Europe, and has passed 
much of his life travelling about with a Tyro- 
lean who is also an accomplished performer ou 
this instrument. 

—The cotillon at the recent Bucharest Jockey 
Club ball lasted four hours. ‘The first dancing 
room was in the Louis Quinze style, yellow, with 
any amount of glass and Sévres work about it; 
the second was red, in the style of the Empire ; 
the third strictly Oriental, walls and windows 
hung with Persian carpets, while Madame Ma- 
R10, Princess OLIveE FLOREsCO, Madame Zoe 
Patcnourks, and the Princess NaTHaLig Pur- 
LIPPESCO did the honors of the occasion. 

—The many friends of Mrs. ELiza GREATOREX, 
the artist, will sympathize with the loss she has 
sustained in the death of her only son Tuomas, 
who was shot and killed at Durango, Colorado, 
March 11, while gallantly defending a woman 
from the assault of aruffian. The murderer only 
Page lyuching by the indignant community 
by flight. Mr. GkeaTrorEx was a little over 
thirty years old, and had resided for some five 
years in the San Juan country, where he had 
won universal respect. For several terms he 
had filled the offices of Deputy Treasurer and 
Clerk of Rio Grande County, and was clerk of 
the District Court at Del Norte. He had proved 
himself a capable official, and was regarded as 
one of the ablest young men in that section of 
the country. His mother and sisters are now in 
Algerian, but expect shortly to return to the 
United States, 
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Satin Petticoats, Figs. Ie alk fall all gold cord sewn down with over- 

1 and 2. g ae cast stitches of fine yellow silk. 
Tue petticoat Fig. 1 is of The outer row of gold cord 
quilted red satin, wadded, : 4 = : is bordered in stem stitch 
and lined with taffeta, ‘ me a" rea with fine dark olive silk. 
It is trimmed with a : The leaves and stems 
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The petticoat Fig. 2 is of peacock blue satin, quilt- HUN a Of ry is executed in like manner according to 

ed as shown in the illustra- Nk F Fig. 3. The flowers on 
tion over wadding interlining Why ‘ the red ground are work- 

and taffeta lining. The trim- | ed with mastic silk and 

ming around the bottom con- gold thread, the calyxes 

sists of a knife-pleating two ! with green silk, edged 

inches in width of satin, and with bullion; the leaves 

a gathered ruffle two inches Fig. 2—Centre or Putpir are worked with dark 

wide of the same material, Cusuion, Fie. 1. olive silk, and the buds 

embroidered with silk of the with gray silk; for the 
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ed to a wide belt. with old gold silk in several shades, the Box For CORRESPONDENCE CARDS AND ENVELOPES. 
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Pouwrit CusHioN.—Satin AND Stem Srircu anp AppiicaTion Emprorpery.—See Figs. 
—[Designed by Madame Emilie Bach, Directress of the Vienna School of Art Needle-Work.} 


Pulpit Cushion, Figs. 1-3. 

Tue top of this cushion is covered with a piece of mastic-colored satin twenty-two inches 
square, on which is applied a piece of red satin eighteen inches square; a piece six inches 
and a half square is cut out of the centre of the red square, and the corners are cut out in 
the manner shown in Fig. 3. A circular piece of red satin two inches and 
three-quarters in diameter is applied at the centre of the mastic square. 

After the design for the centre has been transferred to the material ac- 
cording to Fig. 2, the letters are worked in satin stitch with gold thread 
and gold bullion in the manner shown in that illustration. The edge of 
the application is covered with old gold floss silk in two shades, which 
is fastened down with transverse stitches of gold thread at regular inter- 
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Screen with Porrroito.—Britiiant EmBrowery. Fig. 8.—Borper or Poutrrr Cusntoy, Fic. 1. 
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WOODBINE DESIGN FOR BUREAU OR TABLE COVER, ETC.—CREWEL- 
WORK.—From tHe New York Decorative Arr Society. 


one placed diagonally over it with blue silk. The 
leaves in the outer border are worked with réséda 
silk in several shades and gold thread, the forget-me- 
nots with blue silk and gold thread.. The sides of 
the cushion are covered with a strip of the material, 
which is gathered along the sides, and set on so as 
to form a puff, and the embroidered cover is stretch- 
ed over the top, and fastened. The edge is finished 
with heavy silk cord, and tassels of silk and bullion 
are attached at the corners. 





WOODBINE DESIGN FOR BUREAU 
OR TABLE COVER, ETC. 





keep them closed. The screen may be covered with 
any other suitable material instead of embroidered 
plush, 





TEXTILE FABRICS AS GROUNDS 
FOR EMBROIDERY. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Linens.—There are many varieties of unglazed, 
half-bleached linens, from that thirty-six and forty 
inches wide, used for chair-baeks, to that ninety inch- 
es wide, used for large table-covers, curtains, ete. 
There are also endless varieties of fancy linens, both 


| of hand and power-loom weaving, for summer dress- 


HE spray and vine of woodbine, furnished us by | 


the courtesy of the New York Decorative Art 
Society, is intended to be used on a bureau-cover or 
searf table-cover made of linen or crash. - It is per- 
fectly suitable, however, to other materials, if worked 
in solid embroidery, and on a cloth not so large as to 
make the pattern seem meagre. The colors are olive 
greens for the leaves, a deep brownish-red for the 
stems, and a very dark reddish-purple for the berries. 


es, for bed furniture, chair-backs, table-cloths, ete. 
Flax is the unbleached brown linen often used for 
chair-back covers. TZwiil, a thick linen suitable for 
coverings for furniture.  Airriemeier twill, a fine 
twilled linen good for tennis aprons, dresses, curtains, 


| ete. Sail-cloth, a stout linen of yellow color, only 


Any one accustomed to nice shading, and having a 


keen and true eye for color, might venture to work 
the pattern in the autumnal tints to which woodbine 
beautifully turns. But only an experienced needle- 
woman would find it easy softly to blend the many 
shades of red, the occasional splashes of yellow, and 
the incidental touches of brown decay on the edges of 
the leaves. It is a pattern that is very pretty worked 
in outline, although the sharply irregular edges of the 
leaves make it specially good in solid work. 

A bureau-cover on linen or crash, with the pattern 
begun, and crewels to finish it, may be had of the 
Decorative Art Society for four dollars. The vine 
may run across the end of the scarf, with plenty 
of the material below to fringe out handsomely, and 
the spray may be wrought here and there at irreg- 
ular distances on the cloth. Or two of the sprays 
may be used carelessly for the ends, and the vine may 
be left out. For a small square linen cover a repe- 
tition of the vine makes the border, and the spray 
may or may not be introduced, according to fancy. 





Box for Correspondence Cards and 
Envelopes. 
See illustration on page 260. 

Tris box is made of pasteboard, covered with dark 
green leather, and lined with white paper. The right 
upper corner is turned down on the front, the leather 
on which is embroidered as shown in the illustration 
in satin and stem stitch, and in point Russe with sad- 
dler’s silk in several colors. 


Box for Postage Stamps. 
See illustration on page 260. 

Tuts box is made of pasteboard, covered with gray 
leather, and lined with white paper. It is divided 
into two compartments. The leather on the front is 
embroidered in satin and knotted stitch and in point 
Russe. The cover is of glass, bound with gray leather. 


Screen with Portfolio.—Brilliant 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 260. 

Tue frame-work of this screen is made of carved 
walnut, The transverse bars are connected by a par- 
tition made of heavy pasteboard and covered with 
red plush. The covers of the portfolio are lined with 
red plush, and coyered on the outside with plush bro- 
caded in bright colors, and ornamented with brilliant 
embroidery. The covers and the partition are con- 
nected at the sides and bottom by soufflets of plush, 
and are finished at the edges with heavy cord, For 


| 








the brilliant embroidery on the covers, each of the | 


ground figures on the plush is outlined with silk, 
which is twisted around bullion, either gold, sil- 
ver, or steel; black silk is used for the leaves, and 
silk in the color of the figure itself for each of the 
remaining figures. Plush clasps furnished with but- 
ton-holes are attached to small knobs on the upper 
bar, and buttoned to the covers of the portfolio to 


suitable for panels of screens. Oat-cake linen, so call- 
ed from its resemblance to Scotch oat-cake, is used 
for screen panels or wash-stand backs; it is very 
coarse and rough. Oatmeal linen is finer, and of a 
grayer tone; it is used for screens and for smaller 
articles. Smock linen is a strong, even, green stuff, 
which makes an excellent nd for screens, and is 
also used for lawn-tennis aprons. Crash.—Properly 
speaking, this name is only applied to the coarse Rus- 
sian homespun linen which has been such a favorite 
from the beauty of its tone of color. It is, however, 
erroneously applied to all linens used for embroidery, 
whether woven by hand-loom or machinery; and this 
confusion of names often leads to mistakes. Crash 
is almost always very coarse, is never more than 
eighteen inches wide, and can not be mistaken for a 
machine-made fabric. It is woven by the Russian 
peasants in their own homes, in lengths varying from 
five to ten yards, and therefore, though sent over in 
large bales, it is very diflicult to find two pieces 
among a hundred that in every way match. Bolton 
or workhouse sheeting is a coarse twilled cotton fabric 
seventy-two inches wide, of a beautifully soft creamy 
tint, which improves in washing. It is inexpensive, 
and an excellent ground for embroidery, either for 
curtains, counterpanes, chair-coverings, or for ladies’ 
dresses, tennis aprons, or children’s aprons. It re 
sembles the twilled cotton on which so much of the 
old crewel embroidery was worked in the seventeenth 
century, and is one of the most satisfactory materials 
when of really good quality. All descriptions of lin- 
en except the oat-cake and sai/-cloth can be worked 
in the hand. Satins and si/ks can only be embroider- 
ed inaframe. Furniture satins of stout make, with 
cotton backs, may be used without backing, but ordi- 
nary dress satins require to have a thin cotton or 
linen lining to bear the strain of the work and fram- 
ing. For fans, a very fine, closely woven satin is 
necessary, as it will not fold evenly unless the satin 
is thin, and yet it must be rich enough to sustain the 
embroidery without pulling or looking poor. A spe- 
cial kind of satin is made for the manufacture of 
fans, and none other is available. Silk sheeting of 
good quality, satin de Chine, and other silk-faced ma- 
terials of like class may either be embroidered in the 
hand or framed ; for large pieces of work a frame is 
essential. These materials are suitable for almost 
any purpose. The finer qualities are very beautiful 
for dresses, as they take rich and graceful folds, and 
carry embroidery well. Tussore and corale silks are 
charming for summer dresses, light chair-back covers, 
short curtains for window s, or to draw before book- 
shelves in small cabinets where a touch of color is 
wanted. Within the last year successful experiments 
have been made in dyeing these Indian silks in Eng- 
land. The exact shades so much admired in old Ori- 
ental embroideries have been reproduced, with the 
additional advantage of being perfectly fast in color. 
Nothing is so charming as these for lining curtains, 
screens, etc., and they are rather less expensive than 
other lining silks. The fabrics known as plain tapes- 
tries are a mixture of silk and cotton, manufactured 
in imitation of the hand-worked backgrounds so fre- 
quent in ancient embroideries, especially Venetian, 
Almost all the varieties of opus pulvinarium, or cush- 
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ion stitch, have been reproduced in these woven 
fabrics. Brocatine is a silk-faced material, wov- 
en to imitate couched embroidery. The silk is 
thrown to the surface, and is tied down with cot- 
ton threads from the back. As grounds for em- 
broidery it has an excellent effect. Velveteen, if 
of good quality, makes an excellent ground for 
screen panels, chair-covers, portiéres, curtains, 
borders, ete. It can be worked in the hand if 
the embroidery be not too heavy or large in style. 
Utrecht velvet is only suitable for coarse crewel 
or tapestry wool embroidery. It is fit for cur- 
tain dadoes, or wide borderings of bold design. 
Velvet cloth is a rich plain cloth, finished without 
any gloss. It is two yards wide, and is good for 
curtains or altar cloths, or for table-covers, Felt 
is sometimes used for the same purposes, and for 
rugs, but does not wear nearly so well, and is 
difficult to work. Diagonal cloth has a diagonal 
twill, and is better worked in the frame than by 
hand. It is used for table-covers, curtains, etc. 
Serge is usyally made thirty-six inches wide. It 
has long been in favor for curtains, small table- 
covers, and dresses. It can now be obtained at 
some places fifty-four inches wide and in many 
shades. Soft or super serge, also fifty-four inch- 
es in width, is an excellent material, much supe- 
rior in appearance to the ordinary rough serge 
or to diagonal cloth, and takes embroidery well. 
Cricketing flannel is used for coverlets for cribs, 
children’s dresses, and many other purposes. It 
is of a beautiful creamy color, and is a good 
ground for fine crewel or silk embroidery. It 
need not be worked in a frame. Genoa or Lyons 
velvct makes a beautiful ground for embroidery, 
but it can only be worked in a frame, and re- 
quires to be “ backed” with a thin cotton or linen 
lining, if it is to sustain any mass of embroidery. 
For small articles, such as sachets or casket-cov- 
ers, when the work is fine and small, backing is 
unnecessary. Screen panels of velvet, worked 
wholly in crewels, or with crewels brightened 
with silk, are very effective. Three-piled velvet 
is the best for working upon, but is too expensive 
to be used for any but small things. Silk velvet 
plush (a new material) can only be used in frame- 
work, and must be backed. It is useful in ap- 
pliqué-work, from the many beautiful tones of 
color it takes. As a ground for silk or gold em- 
broidery it is also very good. Cloth of gold or 
silver is made of threads of silk woven with met- 
al, which is thrown to the surface. In its best 
form it is extremely expensive, varying from 
twenty to thirty dollars a yard in London ; cloth 
of silver is generally fifteen dollars a yard. In- 
ferior kinds are made in which silk largely pre- 
dominates, and shows plainly on the surface. 
They are frequently woven in patterns, such as 
diaper or diagonal lines, with a tie of red silk, in 
imitation of the diaper patterns of couched em- 
broidery. They are chiefly used in ecclesiastical 
or heraldic embroidery, their great expense pre- 
venting their general use, 
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WOMEN ARE STRANGE. 
Br F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “‘Granpmoturr’s Money,” ‘Poor Hv- 
manity,” “ Cowarp Consoienoe,” Ero. 





“Les femmes sont si étranges.”—PatLLenon, 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE LOVERS. 


Coronet Darre vt closed the door, and walked 
to the very centre of the Turkey rug, standing 
thus morally and physically between the lovers, a 
type of the obstruction which they had to expect. 
He was really very angry; his late altercation 
with Alderman Archstone had not tended to any 
degree of amiability of disposition, and now here 
was the prime mover of ali the trouble and mis- 
chief before him. 

“ May I ask, Mr. Grange, or Mr. Hearthstone— 
Archstone, I should say—by what right you force 
yourself into my apartments?” asked the Colonel 
—“taking advantage of my absence to distress a 
poor weak invalid.” 

“ Papa, I—” 

“Olara, it is better you should remain com- 
pletely silent,” said the Colonel, “and leave me 
to deal with this gentleman.” 

“T am of your opinion, Colonel Darrell,” said 
Mr. Harvey Grange, in a low tone of voice, “ and 
I would respectfully request an interview with 
you in snother apartment.” 

“TI decline to grant it,’ replied the Colonel. 
“You will please explain your conduct before me 
and her,” he added, pointing to his daughter. 

“There is only one explanation for it all,” said 
the actor, gravely—‘ my love for Miss Darrell.” 

“ Ernest!” exclaimed Clara Darrell. 

“My dear, I insist on your silence,” said her 
father, very firmly; “it is impossible to get on 
if you will interfere in this ridiculous manner. 
Your love for my daughter,” he said, turning to 
the young man, “is of the past, sir, and there’s 
an end of it. Even your own conduct has put an 
end to it, Mr—Mr.— Confound it! by what 
name am I to call you?” . 

“ My name is Archstone in private life—Ernest 
Archstone. On the stage I prefer to be called 
Harvey Grange, at present.” 

“ At present!” repeated Colonel Darrell. “Oh! 
then you have no idea of abandoning your absurd 
calling ?” 

“T have not.” 

“ And yet you have the effrontery to come here 
and expect the daughter of a Darrell, of a Colonel 
in her Majesty’s army, to tolerate your addresses, 
to put up with your bad tempers and suspicions, 
to persuade her father, possibly, to give his con- 
sent to the union?” 

“Your daughter is one of my own profession, 
and an honor and an ornament to it, sir,” answer- 
ed young Archstone. “I could have made no bet- 
ter choice in life.” 











“Probably not for yourself. For my daughter 
is worth a hundred of you,” cried the Colonel. 

“T acknowledge it, sir,” said Mr. Archstone, 
very frank and humble now, having encounter- 
ed and comprehended Clara Darrell’s appealing 
glance toward him—“ I acknowledge everything. 
I own I have been in the wrong, very unfairly and 
unwarrantably jealous, and that I have wounded 
the pride, perhaps irreparably, of one whose feel- 
ings I should have been the first to consider, and 
she has not forgiven me.” 

“And a good job too,” said the Colonel, bluntly. 

“ But I have faith in her mercy, in her father’s 
love for her, to end all these misunderstandings 
for once and all. CanI say more than that I am 
truly and deeply sorry, and beg her to forgive 
me? Clara, I ask it on my knees again.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort, sir; you'll not 
make yourself an idiot here, sir,” said the Colonel, 
arresting the young man’s impulse of prostration. 
“Sit down and talk sensibly. This is play-acting, 
every ‘bit of it, and I don’t like it.” i 

Mr. Archstone sat down, thus adjured, and the 
Colonel, maintaining his position in front of the 
fire, said, “ Will you allow me to speak now, and 
speak a little to the purpose ?” 

“Proceed, Colonel,” answered the tragedian ; 
“T will not interrupt you if I can help it.” 

“T have not much to say, and it’s all very plain 
and straightforward sailing,” began the Colonel. 
“T repeat what I have just said down stairs to 
your father, that—” 

“My father! you have seen him, then? Ah! 
he has been imploring you, for my sake, to soft- 
en the obduracy of your heart,” cried Ernest 
Archstone. 

“Nothing of the kind, sir,” answered the Col- 
onel. “ Your father is one of the rudest persons 
I have ever met in my life.” 

“Then he has had the gout,” murmured Arch- 
stone. “Poor old gentleman, how he suffers! 
Ah, sir, you haven’t seen him at his best.” 

“T have seen him at his worst, and that’s 
enough for me.” 

“There are times when he is the most gentle, 
forbearing, and amiable of men,” continued the 
actor, “ when—” 

“T don’t want to hear anything about your 
father’s good qualities, young man,” said the Col- 
onel, testily. “Pray allow me to proceed.” 
“You introduced his name yourself, sir,” an- 
swered Mr. Archstone, reproachfully. “I have 
done.” 

“Then I will merely state that we are all of one 
mind,” he remarked: “ your parent objects to the 
match; I object; my daughter objects; a day or 
two ago you objected yourself. Clara and I have 
arranged our lives together; she will share and 
make happy the home of her father, and give up, 
once and forever, the stage and you. ll this be- 
ing settled irrevocably, what is there more to dis- 
cuss ?” 

“IT do not believe in the ‘forevers’ and the 
‘irrevocably’ off the stage,” said the actor, calm- 
ly; “itis ‘ play-acting,’ if you like, to talk in that 
way.” 

“Confound it, sir! what next will you say?” 
exclaimed the Colonel. 

“T will say this next, and with all respect to 
you,” said Mr. Archstone, leaning forward, and 
regarding Clara Darrell very earnestly, “that my 
dismissal must come from your daughter's lips, 
not yours.” 

“You're as bad as—as—as—as your insolent 
old father,” exclaimed the Colonel. 

“Spare my father, Colonel Darrell—it is only 
the duty of a generous man to the son,” he said, 
with something very like true dignity. 

“ Yes, that’s all very well, but your father is—” 

“T will not hear anything more against my fa- 
ther,” said Mr. Archstone, rising—“ not another 
word, if you please.” 

Colonel Darrell reddened, and stared haughti- 
ly at the young man for a moment—then he walk- 
ed once round the room with. his hands behind 
him before he returned to his position on the 
hearth-rug. 

“T don’t blame you, young man, for speaking 
up for your father,” he said, in a different voice, . 
and rattling off his words with an extraordinary 
rapidity. “I apologize; I was in the wrong. 
Don’t mind me; I’m a rough old soldier at times, 
nothing more. Not but what your father is— 
Hadn’t we better say good-morning ?” he added, 
after a pause. 

“ We have settled nothing, sir,” replied Ernest. 
“Surely something will be done to relieve me from 
a cruel suspense ?” 

“Clara, will you tell him that all is at an end 
between you two?” said the Colonel. “Tell him 
this, calmly and firmly.” 

“Tt is much better—Ernest—that all should— 
be at an end—between us—I think,” she said, in 
very meek accents, and with many long stops. 

“That is a nice way to tell him,” muttered the 
Colonel. 

“ Oh, you will trust me again—once more!” Er- 
nest exclaimed: “you will—I am sure you will.” 

“You have had my daughter’s answer, sir,” 
said the Colonel, who was extremely anxious to 
bring the interview to a conclusion. 

“She thinks so,” he repeated, “that is all. 
But she knows that I shall be a desperate man 
without her, and that a word from her—” 

“Go now, Ernest—I will write to you.” 

“A thousand thanks, dear Clara; but to hear 
now from your own dear lips—” 

“T am very weak, Ernest; leave me—please 
do.” 

She held out her hand, and he stooped and 
kissed it; then he bowed to the Colonel, and went 
out of the room with quick strides. 

Colonel Darrell did not say anything for sever- 
al minutes after the departure of Ernest Arch- 
stone; he stood with his hands behind his back, 
and his eyes bent downward to his feet, silent, 
thoughtful, and yet watchful—a man perplexed, 
and yet a man on his guard. Once or twice he 





one hand shading, as it were, the glare of the fire 
from her face, but in reality concealing some 
weak and womanly tears from his notice. 

He spoke at last in a low, dissatisfied tone. 
“Tf that man acts as well on the stage as he 
does off, Clara, I do not wonder at his success,” 
he said. 

“You do him an injustice, dad, if you think 
that his was not real sorrow for our separation,” 
she answered, with a sigh. 

“Tam not sure. I don’t quite like his manner. 
Now I think it over coolly,” he said, “it seems 
hardly genuine. I miss, somehow or other, a true 
ring about it.” 

“Oh! you are prejudiced against him,” she 
murmured; “you have not known him so long as 
I have.” 

“Ahem! No—thank goodness!” 

“And you dislike the stage so much! You 
are so bitter against ws all!” 

“Shall I tell you why ?” he asked. 

“Tf you will. If you don’t mind.” 

“T will be very brief, and it is a warning as 
well as a story, Clara,” he said, drawing a chair 
to her side, sitting down, and taking her hand in 
his. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE COLONEL’S CONFESSION, 


“T am not surprised at your talent for the 
stage,” began the Colonel. “Your mother was 
an actress.” 

‘““My mother !” exclaimed Clara Darrell. “ My 
own mother !—and you have not told me this be- 
fore!” 

“You were only fifteen when I left England,” 
he continued, “and you were too young to know 
the story which your aunts and I were only too 
anxious to keep from you, and which we did keep 
from you rigorously, religiously.” 

“For what reason? Was my mother—” 
“Bad! Yes, God forgive me, very bad,” said 
the Colonel, solemnly ; “and she nearly broke my 
heart.” 

“But you forgave her before she died, I hope, 
and—and she was very, very sorry? Oh! wasn’t 
she? Say that,” implored the girl, now terribly 
shaken by the revelation. 

“T have not forgiven her, and she has never 
asked my forgiveness,” replied the Colonel. “I 
do not think she is dead.” 

“Not dead!” cried Clara, “ My mother living? 
Where ?” 

“God knows where,” was the answer. “I 
don’t.” 

“And with whom is she? (Can you tell me 
that ?” she inquired, in a husky whisper. 

“T can not tell you anything more, Clara,” 
said the Colonel. “I have not cared to ask 
about her. Her life has no interest for me, and 
lies apart from mine.” 

“ Dreadful!” whispered Clara Darrell to her- 
self. 

“You do not wonder, Clara, why I hate the 
stage and all belonging to it 2” 

“No,” she murmured. “I understand, I think.” 
“Tt was the ruin of my happiness. I believed,” 
he added, after a pause, “ that your mother would 
settle down, give up the artificial life she was 
pursuing, be content with a quiet home and faith- 
ful husband—in fact, devote her life to me and 
you. See the bitter end of all my hopes, Clara, 
and the shadows which you cast on me again !” 
“No, no—not I,” shecried. ‘“ You mustn’t say 
that.” ; 

“You love this man better than me,” he said, 
“His life fascinates you, and is a part of your 
own,. You can not give him up; your tastes, 
pursuits, ambitions, are in common. He is every- 
thing to you, and I am nothing.” 

“My love for him does not weaken my affec- 
tion for the father,” she replied. 

“ Ah, then you do love him ?” said the Colonel, 
quickly. 

“Yes,” she confessed. “It was not possible to 
forget him—all at once.” 

“ And yet you are ready to devote your life to 
me? You have said that,’ he reminded her. 

“Tf you wish it, yes,” she said, extending her 
hand to him again. 

“ Gladdening my life at the last,” he continued. 
“Taking the place of her who deserted me, for- 
getting by degrees your poor romance, and letting 
the stage world sink away. You are prepared 
for all this ?” 

“Tf you wish it,” she repeated once more, “ yes.” 

The fair head was bowed very low ; the picture 
which he drew for her was cold and gray in tone, 
and the world which she was asked to quit had 
been a very happy one, brightened as it had been 
by a remarkable success. But if he wished it— 
Yes! 

“You make it my wish rather than your own,” 
he muttered. “You do not come freely to the 
life I offer you, Clara. You hardly trust me; you 
know so little of me.” 

Was it a reproach in her turn which escaped 
the trembling lips of the daughter ? 

“You do not give me time,” she murmured, 

“Time for what?” 

“Time to think what is best.” 

The Colonel did not answer this; he sat with 
his forehead deeply furrowed, and an expression 
of grave doubt upon his face. Did he know what 

was really best for her? Was he not requiring 
from her all the sacrifice, all the self-abnegation, 
all the loss, and offering her nothing but a quiet 
home with him? And he was right, too, in his 
accusation. After all, she knew so little of him ; 
he was no part and parcel of her world. He had 
spent his life away from her. 

Suddenly he rose to his feet, and Jaid-his hand 
upon hers for a moment with a kindly pressure. 

“Take your time, child,” he said. 

He went out of the room, out of the hotel, and 

walked the full length of the Embankment with 
the thoughtful, puzzled look which had come to 





glanced furtively at his daughter, who sat with 








would see what was best for herself when he re- 
turned; but he was hardly confident in his own 
wisdom. He was vacillating now—he who had 
always prided himself upon his strength of mind 
and inflexibility of will. He had been very firm 
and hard, God knows, once upon a time, but the 
result was failure, and a wife stealing away from 
home and child and him. He should not like it 
said again that he had been too firm,and knew noth- 
ing of women’s hearts and thoughts, and that in 
his own conceit he had marred his daughter’s life. 
Let him take time himself, and think the matter 
out to a fair conclusion—if he could! 


OO 


CHAPTER XI. 
NOT ALONE IN THE WORLD. 


Nor having quite thought out his programme, 
or given his daughter time enough to think out 
hers, or not exactly knowing what to think, Col- 
onel Darrell turned from the Embankment into 
the busy Strand. He would proceed home lei- 
surely; the solution to the riddle which perplex- 
ed him was in Clara Darrell’s hands rather than 
his own. 

After all, it was what she wished, and he was 
very helpless in the matter when he came to re- 
flect on all the complications of the position. He 
had returned to find the child he had left behind 
a woman with a will of her own—and that will 
was difficult to comprehend. 

His gloomy, preoccupied looks attracted some 
attention in the busy thoroughfare which he had 
chosen for his return route. In his young days 
he had been called “ Handsome Darrell,” and it 
was a fine face still, though lined and weather- 
beaten, at which people glanced, wondering what 
troubled it. More than one pedestrian recognized 
him ; the actors were abroad in the sunshine that 
morning, and one or two who had been at Mrs. 
MacAlister’s “At Home” had not forgotten his 
behavior there, and nudged each other as they 
passed him. 

A lady and gentleman walking very rapidly in 
the opposite direction—also atoms of the dramat- 
ic world—were surprised at the sight of him, the 
lady exclaiming: 

“Why, here’s the dear old Colonel coming! I 
must ask him about Clara. I’m dying to know 
how she is.” 

“I wouldn’t, Miss Westminster, I really 
wouldn’t,” said Mr. March, who was her escort; 
“we shall know all from Harvey Grange.” 

“Oh, but I shall,” said Miss Westminster, de- 
cisively. ‘ You need not stop without you like.” 
“ And I don’t like,” said little March. “ He has 
reduced the receipts of my theatre; he has no re- 
spect for true genius; he thinks there’s only one 
Colonel in the world, the puppy. Good-morning, 
Miss Westminster.” 

“Oh! good-morning to you.” 

Mr. March passed Colonel Darrell, who did not 
or would not see him, but looked straight over his 
head, as if totally unconscious of a great man go- 
ing by, and it was only Kitty Westminster, with 
an amazing confidence, born of much burlesque, 
and, though she did not care to acknowledge it to 
the élite, of a preliminary music-hall training, which 
had not done her any harm, who held her hand out 
to the officer as if she had known him all her life. 
“ Good-day, Colonel Darrell. How is Clara?” 
Colonel Darrell had been really very deep in 
thought, and oblivious of those who passed him, 
and he quite jumped at Miss Westminster’s sudden 
address, before he raised his hat slowly and form- 
ally, and then, out of politeness, took the little 
gloved hand which had been offered him, regard- 
ing her smiling, cheerful countenance with an un- 
reciprocal gravity. 

“My daughter is not very well, thank you,” he 
replied. 

“Not very well! Oh! I’m so sorry!” exclaim- 
ed Kitty. “ What’s the matter with her? You'll 
excuse my rude questions, but I like Clara, and I 
know she will be as grumpy off the stage as I 
should be. She will positively fret herself to 
death. Besides, people are missing her already. 
Have you seen the Electric Eel?” 

“No, madam, I have not seen the Electric Eel.” 

“Ah! well, get a eopy for Clara,” she said. 
“ And you are staying at De Keyser’s, I’m told,” 
she remarked. 

“ May I ask who told you?” 

“Mrs. MacAlister.” 

“Upon my honor, it’s very extraordinary the 
facility with which your class acquires informa- 
tion,” said the Colonel, reddening with indigna- 
tion. “Mr. Grange was not slow to find my 
daughter out.” 

“Mrs. MacAlister told him too,” was the re- 
ply. ‘“She’s a wonderful woman, and knows ev- 
erything, and yet never seems to be trying to 
know. May I come and see Clara now? Would 
you mind very much letting me walk back with 
you? Iam sure she is very dull and wretched.” 

“Being with a man calculated to make a wo- 
man dull and wretched,” added Colonel Darrell. 

“Oh! I don’t mean that.” 

“ Ah!” said the Colonel, sadly, “ but I do.” 

“Then she is unhappy. I knew she would be— 
I was sure of it,” cried Kitty Westminster, with 
excitement. 

“The change from the theatre to me is very 
great, and has depressed her,” said the Colonel. 
“That I expected. But she will recover soon; 
she loves her father, thank God.” 

“And she loves the stage too, and how will 
you keep her off that? _ Besides, what a shame 
it will be!” she cried. ‘“ Why, we want more peo- 
ple who can act, and fewer of those who can’t, 
and we can not spare Clara Galveston, who is 
one in a hundred thousand of us. May I come 
and see her now ?” 

“Not for the world.” 

“Why not?” asked Kitty. “Can't you trust 
me? Don’t you trust anybody?” 





him with his daughter's final words. He thought 


Colonel Darrell winced. as this the clew to 
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much of his unhappiness—past and present—to 
others’ unhappiness too ? 

“Miss Darrell is too unwell to see anybody,” 
he said, without replying to all Miss Westmin- 
ster’s questions ; “and you will excuse me.” 

“Oh, Pll excuse you, Colonel, for you can’t 
keep me away long,” she said, “and you have a 
daughter no more likely to forget me altogether 
than the public will forget her. Why, look over 
there just under the blue shepherd in a yellow 
wig—and that’s me, you know—‘ Last week of 
Miss Galveston.’ Look at the size of that post- 
er, and be grateful for a clever child. Good-day, 
and my love to Clara.” 

She tripped away without shaking hands with 
him again, but with a pleasant smile and a little 
defiant nod, as if not very much afraid of him 
for all his woful and unsympathetic countenance. 
He raised his hat and proceeded on his way, glad 
that the interview was over, and the instant aft- 
erward disposed to be sorry, as he might have 
asked a few questions in his turn of that inquisi- 
tive lady, and learned the real truth of Clara Dar- 
rell’s life. 

He walked back more rapidly to the hotel 
now. The stage life was close to him yet; the 
stage faces were thick about him still, and Clara 
was not safe within a stone’s-throw of them all, 
She was surrounded by them, not away from 
them, and yet he had promised not to take her 
back to a home of which she was really afraid. 
He entered the hotel, and went up stairs. He 
passed into his room, and then stood close to the 
door, transfixed with astonishment. 

Two tall, thin-visaged ladies, not unlike himself 
in feature, sat one on each side of the fire, very 
prim and self-possessed. They had set aside 
their bonnets, smoothed their bands of thin gray 
hair, and were waiting for his return with much 
placidity—two sisters thoroughly at home already. 

He looked wildly round him, but there was no 
sign of Clara Darrell. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





MY FIRE. 
By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


Here all day long, in storm or sun, 
My bright companion flickers still; 
Its purr and crackle never done, 
Its warmth unvexed by change or chill: 
Gay comrade of my solitude, 
That can not weary or intrude. 


Sometimes it flashes red and high, 

To meet and scoff the hissing snow; 
Sometimes, with gentler ministry, 

Its saffron flames burn soft and low; 
Or quivering tongues of sapphire light 
Leap upward in their fierce delight. 


Like prisoned spirits of the air 
Set free by magic sign and spell, 
Their tints the artist’s fond despair, 
Such hues as speech is vain to tell, 
The sparkling, wavering, wayward fires 
Adorn my summer’s funeral pyres. 


For here are boughs from many a tree 
That underneath the brightening sun 
Put forth their lovely mystery 
Of leaf and flower e’er spring was done, 
And when the autumn winds blew rude, 
The grass with gold and crimson strewed, 


And here the maple’s shapely head, 
The beeches’ bole of velvet gray, 
The fragrant birch whose branches spread 
With airy dance and graceful sway, 
The walnut, odorous, straight, and tall, 
In ashes expiate their fall. 


No more for them the zephyrs sing 
In wistful music all night long; 
No more their restless crests shall swing 
Before the storm’s triumphant song; 
No verdant plume or crown of gold 
Those prostrate trunks shall e’er uphold. 


With ruthless hand the ringing steel 
Fell fast on every sturdy side; 
The wild birds saw them swerve and reel, 
And screamed the death-cry of their pride. 
Shall ever might of man restore 
Their stately strength to hill or shore? 


Fallen are the mighty from their ranks ; 
The squirrel’s home, the oriole’s nest, 
Low on the forest’s mossy banks, 
Shorn of their kingly splendors, rest. 
For this, long years of sun and rain, 
Of growth and glory—all in vain. 


Yet could they feel the pang of fate, 
To them these chill and moaning airs 

Might whisper: “ Whether soon or late, 
Nature some death for all prepares. 

The use of beauty, and its glow, 

Few but her favorite children know. 


“To wave beneath the starry sky, 
To rest the earth with shade and dew, 
Then, when the glare of noon goes by, 
To live again in service true, 
A shivering mortal’s life to cheer— 
What more could Nature give ye here?” 


And I beside this friendly blaze 
Look back to mourn my fallen trees, 
Yet praise them in these wintry days 
More than when bloom delights the bees— 
My consolation and my cheer 
Through the long dead-watch of the year. 


Could I such peace and comfort be, 
So genial and so bright a friend— 
Such innocent hilarity 
Be mine to life’s remotest end— 
Ah me! how little should I care 
To turn to ashes and to air! 





(Begun in Harerr’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. XIV.) 


THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Actor or “ Att orn Notrutine,” “Tue Biossomine oF 
an Axor,” “ A Gotpen Sorrow,” Ero. 





CHAPTER III. 
AN OLD DEBT. 


Nornineé original remains to be said about the 
physiognomy of houses. The vials of scorn and 
ridicule have been emptied upon the newly rich 
—whether of the crimson and gold period of 
taste that lapsed a decade ago, or the sage green 
and peacock period which is now showing signs 
of approaching evanishment—for that they have 
given their mansions over to the will and pleasure 
of upholsterers, accepting their “suites” and 
paying their bills with equal docility. No indi- 
viduality ; no features ; no characterization ; none 
of that cultured discernment and high-toned 
harmoniousness which render life truly rhyth- 
mical and worth living. Mere “furnishing,” not 
the accreting to the individual of all that tends to 
adorn and elevate. Volumes of rhapsody have 
been lavished upon the ancient and stately great 
houses of England, with their cabinets and their 
china closets, their tapestried walls, and their 
grim carved, plumed bedsteads and wardrobes of 
the olden time. Yet those old mansions were all 
in their day furnished by the upholsterers of that 
period, the big furniture very likely “ sent in” like 
coals; and there may be something to say for the 
newly rich of this, who act on the not unreason- 
able conviction that nobody is so likely to under- 
stand furnishing a house as a man the business 
of whose life is house-furnishing. Such at least 
was the joint opinion of Mr. and -Mrs. Townley 
Gore, whose handsome and comfortable residence 
in Kaiser Crescent, a portion of the South Ken- 
sington district which was quite new ten years 
ago, was not “ eloquent,” or “ full of character,” 
or suggestive of anything except a very sound 
and complete notion of comfort, carried into exe- 
cution with thoroughness that left nothing to be 
desired. The peacock and the sunflower had not 
yet “ whipped the universe” of decorative art, and 
the Townley Gore upholsterer was no poet. Nor 
were the Townley Gores among the newly rich ; 
they were only newly richer, an increase of for- 
tune having come to them a short time before the 
period at which we make their acquaintance. The 
vulgarity, the pretentiousness, and the uneasiness 
of a state of life to which they had not been born 
or brought up did not attach to the Townley 
Gores, to render them either odious or absurd, or 
both. The impression which their house in Kaiser 
Crescent made upon such visitors to it as could 
not be satisfied without defining its physiognomy 
was that its owners must be enviable people, 
whose ways were those of pleasantness. 

The hall was hardly “ spacious,” but it was per- 
fectly convenient, richly carpeted, carefully warm- 
ed and lighted; and the dining-room, library, 
smoking and billiard rooms, which formed the 
ground-floor, were models of comfort and pro- 
priety in their respective fashions. A very pro- 
found scholar or an enthusiastic bibliophile 
would probably not have cared much about the 
library ; but Mr. Townley Gore was neither, and 
the handsome shelves which lined the room on 
three sides of it were filled with books more read- 
able than rare. Every appliance for reading with 
as much ease and writing with as little labor as 
possible was to be found in the library, A like ju- 
dicious attention to the purposes of the apartment 
had presided over the’ dining-room. The uphol- 
sterer had not soared into regions of bigh art. 
There was no ebony, no velvet, no allegorical dec- 
oration in the room which witnessed the trans- 
action of the most important business of Mr. 
Townley Gore’s life; but the floor was covered 
with a rich Turkey carpet; the windows were 
draped with crimson cloth; the chairs were stuff- 
ed like so many truffled turkeys, and rolled on 
noiseless casters ; the sideboards displayed good 
store of massive plate ; handsome screens inclosed 
and sheltered the wide hearth-place and the well- 
hung doors. The pictures—oil-paintings—were 
not perhaps of remarkable merit, or of indisputa- 
ble authenticity, but they answered their decora- 
tive purpose fairly, and Mr. Townley Gore was 
not a connoisseur—of painting. 

The comfort, order, and pleasantness which dis- 
tinguished the portion of the house that is gen- 
erally most associated with the male members 
of families were equally observable in the other 
parts of it. There is a legend—it used to be 
kept in reserve for the edification of young house- 
maids—which relates how a certain lady of ex- 
traordinary household virtues and inexorability 
was wont to ascend to the attic every day, and 
walk down the stairs to the nethermost region 
of her dwelling, a white handkerchief in her hand, 
which she passed along the stair rail, and by the 
test of the spotlessness of that cambric piece of 
conviction was judgment meted out to her Janes 
and Jemimas. This awful practice might almost 
have been in action in the Townley Gore man- 
sion without producing penal results: it was the 
most dustless, the most deftly swept and garnish- 
ed, of dweliings. There are houses where the 
casual visitor never comes on traces of the chil- 
dren, but whose nurseries are populous for all 
that, and their little people neither unloved nor 
unhappy. Strangers do not hear their prattle 
and laughter, but the music of them is in the air, 
and the smile in the eyes of the hostess is touched 

with the sweetness and solicitude of motherhood. 

Why it was that it never occurred to anybody, 
even to persons who knew nothing about the 
Townley Gores, and were at their house for the 
first time, to imagine that there could be a child 
or children there, it would be difficult to say. It 
was not because order reigned among chairs and 
footstools, all the books were in their places, no 
toys lay about in the boudoir, and the hollows 
under the great tables in the dining-room were 








unconscious of transformation into the den of 
the two-legged wolf or the cave of the bear in a 
blue sash and a coral necklace. It was a fact, 
however it might be accounted for, and one which 
would have pleased Mrs. Townley Gore if she had 
realized it; for she disliked children, and if she 
ever felt a moment of pious gratitude to Provi- 
dence, it was when she reflected upon her own 
freedom from what she regarded as the thrall- 
dom of others. If there had been a time when 
Mr. Townley Gore did not think as she did on 
this point, that time was long past; he did not 
“mind” now at all. He was a bon-vivant in the 
sense which is more or less obsolete at the pres- 
ent time, much devoted to the sedulous study of 
his own comfort of both body and mind, averse 
to facing any circumstances and contemplating 
or admitting any subject which might interfere 
with that great good, and though not harsh, pe- 
nurious, or cruel of disposition, almost as indif- 
ferent to the woes, wants, wrongs, and sufferings 
of his fellow-men as if those experiences were 
undergone by the inhabitants of another planet 
than this firm earth which had afforded him a 
secure footing in a paradise of delights, with only 
a few snakes in it, for half a century. 

A prosperous gentleman in the fullest sense of 
the term was Mr. Townley Gore as he entered his 
handsome dining-room on a fine morning in June, 
exactly at nine o’clock. His philosophy of life 
consisted of getting as much out of his allotted 
time in this unfortunately transitory phase of ex- 
istence as possible, and necessarily implied the 
observance of the conditions of health. He was 
not invariably constant to this principle; he de- 
parted from it a good deal in the articles of food 
and drink, but he adhered to it in those of early 
hours and regular exercise. Breakfast at nine 
was a never-broken rule, and Mr. Townley Gore 
was always punctual. The meal was, like all the 
meals at his house, served with every accessory 
of luxury and comfort; most things that are ac- 
knowledged to be good to eat at breakfast were 
to be found on Mr. Townley Gore’s table, and in 
the centre of it a bowl of rich red roses stood, 
whence a delicious odor diffused itself throughout 
the room. The windows were open; the sweet 
June air came freshly in. Invisible birds were 
singing somewhere, though Kaiser Crescent was 
only a stony-hearted street, and its gardens very 
back-gardenish indeed. The scene was a plea- 
sant one that met the eyes of the master of the 
house as he turned over the little heap of morn- 
ing letters that awaited him as usual, and glanced 
at the morning papers laidysymmetrically ready 
to his hand, 

Mr. Townley Gore was an uncommonly well 
preserved man of fifty, who before he learned 
what gout meant might have passed for forty; 
but he had been “ pulled up,” as he called it, of 
late, meaning that he had been forced to restrain 
his appetites in the interest of his health, and he 
began to look his age. He was tall, large, and 
good-looking, with still plentiful dark hair, and 
handsome slightly grizzled whiskérs; he had a 
pleasant smile, a well-modulated voice, and such 
good manners that it was only fair to suppose 
the proverbial benevolence was somewhere be- 
hind them, and within call on occasion. He was 
always perfectly well dressed, without any of the 
servile following of fashion which is pardonable 
only on the part of very young men ; and he would 
no more have affected the ways and pleasures of 
youth than he would have worn its clothes. That 
Mr. Townley Gore was an eminently sensible man 
every one who knew him, and had ever taken 
the trouble to think about his qualities of mind, 
would have agreed; and the exception was not 
wanting in his case to prove the rule. 

The exception was to be found in a direction 


not uncommonly taken by such exceptions—that 


of his marriage. Mr. Townley Gore, a man of 
good “ blood,” good education, and good fortune, 
had married, when he was forty, a girl not quite 
twenty, of no “ blood” in particular, very little ed- 
ucation, and possessed of one of those unfortunate 
fortunes which are just enough to give the pos- 
sessors a taste for spending money, while their 
small amount is a standing protest against the 
gratifying of that taste. The step was not a wise 
one, but it was not so inconsistent as those per- 
sons who particularly esteemed Mr. Townley Gore 
as a “sensible” man would have held it to be if 
they could have looked across the ten years that 
lay between then and now, and compared Mrs. 
Townley Gore at not quite thirty with Miss Lorton 
at not quite twenty. Not all his sense had ever 
subdued his inclinations, except in small things 
and on the calculative principle, and he was too 
much in love with Miss Lorton to hesitate about 
marrying her, either because her father (fortu- 
nately dead) had been a wholesale stationer, or 
because she was just half his own age. On the 
whole, the marriage had turned out surprisingly 
well, considering that the motives which led to it 
were as little lofty as human motives could well 
be; and this was chiefly owing to a fact which 
Mr. Townley Gore had not taken into any account, 
had not, indeed, suspected—the fact that his wife, 
though little educated, was very clever. The pair 
were well suited at this period of their lives ; and 
if the vacant chair at the well-spread breakfast 
table had been occupied on the morning in ques- 
tion by the lady of the house, no one could have 
denied that a fair and pleasant picture was fitly 
completed by her presence. 

But the lady of the house did not appear, and 
Mr. Townley Gore, while making a very excellent 
break fast, read his newspapers with an untroubled 
mind and a cheerful countenance, in harmony 
with the fine weather, the sweet air, the sunshine, 
the roses, and the birds, and looked over all his 
letters except two or three of uninviting exte- 
rior, which might wait. They did wait until he 
had finished his meal, and then he opened the 
blue and business-like covers. Two were trades- 
men’s bills ; but Mr. Townley Gore was never dis- 
turbed by the receipt of documents of that kind. 
He glanced at the third. 








“Simpson & Rees—who the deuce.are Simpson 
& Rees?” he asked himself, absurdly and half 
aloud. Then, with a changed expression, partly 
puzzled, partly intent, he read the third letter 
through, twice over, and letting his right hand 
with the paper held in it drop on his knee, he re- 
mained for some time absorbed in thought. 

Mr. Townley Gore was so methodical in his 
ways that any departure from his usual custom 
excited surprise in the household. That instead 
of taking his invariable morning ride in the Park, 
he should on this particularly beautiful day send 
away his horse, have a hansom called, and tell 
the driver to take him to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
was so unaccountable that it led to a suspicion 
that something was “up.” He had asked wheth- 
er his wife had risen, but was told that she was 
still asleep. On his way to Lincoln’s Inn he read 
the solicitors’ letter again, and as he restored it 
to his breast pocket, he muttered, 

“It is an old debt, but a just one.” 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Srrrnante.—We know nothing about the recipe in 
question. 

Stor.—The request to correspond should come from 
the gentleman. 

C. A. N.—The receipt of your black-edged visiting- 
card in return for calls will indicate why you do not 
visit in person. Call upon your new acquaintances as 
soon as you are out of mourning. 

An Interestep Reaper.—There is no snch society. 
The Exchange for Women’s Work, No. 4 East Twen- 
tieth Street, sells ladies’ hand-work on commission. 

Mrs. C. C. R.—White nansook 1s most used for in- 
fants’ first short dresses, and the patterns are the yoke 
slips and box-pleated dresses. You can order from 
this office, for 25 cents, a set of patterns for the first 
short dresses, Trim these with Hamburg edging, 
tucked ruffles, tucks in the skirts, and with lace. The 
figured cambrics with dark grounds and borders of 
the same quiet colors look well made by the designs 
illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XTV. The Scotch 
ginghams are preferred to almost all other materials 
for washing dresses. They are made with a sheoting- 
jacket, pleated and belted, and with the over-skirt 
draped highest on one side. Sashes are not worn now 
by infants with their first short dresses, unless they 
are permanently draped on the dress, 

C.—We do not reply to such inquiries by mail. Ter- 
ry reps is heavily woven wool reps for upholstery. Raw 
silk in India designs would be a nice choice for your 
cottage, and is handsomest when bordered with plush, 
either red, maroon, or peacock blue. 

J.C. K.—All letters should be addressed to Harper 
& Brothers, New York. “ Transferring” is pouncing 
the designs on the material, full directions for which 
are given in Bazar No. 48, Vol. XIII. 

Constant Reaper.—Of course you shonld invite 
your new acquaintances, both ladies and gentlemen, to 
call upon you, if you desire to know them hereafter. 
It is extremely ill-bred for a gentleman to call unin- 
vited upon a lady. 

Wuuir C.—We do not publish monograms at the 
request of individuals, 

M. E, M., anp Oruers.—You will find your questions 
concerning social usages answered in Social Etiquette 
and Home Culture, just published by Harper & Bro- 
thers: price 15 cents. 

Muy D.—To knit three stitches together, insert the 
needle through the first two of them from above, as in 
purling, and slip them to the right-hand needle; this 
will bring the middle stitch uppermost; cast off the 
first stitch over the middle stitch, return the middle 
stitch to the left-hand needle, and knit off it and the 
third stitch together. The difference between a stitch 
knit plain and one knit crossed, is that for the former 
the needle is inserted from below the front vein, while 
for the latter it is inserted from above the back vein. 
To knit two stitches together crossed, work them off 
as though they were one stitch. To knit three togeth- 
er crossed, pursue the same general method as in knit- 
ting three stitches together. 

F. M. 8.—An article giving directions for painting 
on silk and satin was published in Bazar No. 50, Vol. 
XIII. 

Z. I. P.—Bazar No, 7, Vol. VIL, contains an article 
on palmistry. 

Janz, AND Many Orures.—Answers to your inquiries 
about spring dresses for church, visiting, and for gen- 
eral wear are embodied in the New York Fashions of 
Bazar Nos. 11 and 12, Vol. XIV. Yon will find there 
many details that can not be repeated in this crowded 
column, and you will best know how to apply them to 
your own wants, The first dress illustrated on the 
first page of Razar No. 12 is one of the most stylish of 
the spring importations for combination dresses. It 
is copied in wools or in satin Surahs, The basque and 
draperies are of plain Surah, with gay striped Sural: in 
the pleatings and facings of retrousses; the poke bon- 
net is trimmed with the striped Surah. The tan and 
drab woollens made in this way are very pretty with 
darker brown Surah pleatings, or else striped wool 
with gold, red, black, and pale bluc on the drab ground. 
For tan and blue bunting and flannel suits, the pret- 
tiest design is Fig. 6 on the same page, known as the 
Midshipman’s Suit. The tucked basque and bordering 
for the over-skirt are neat and appropriate. 

Emrretre.—Read reply above to “Jane, and Many 
Others.” The black Surah dresses described in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 12, Vol. XIV. are what you 
want, with a small shoulder cape of the same trimmed 
with lace, like those described in the New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 13, Vol. XIV. 

Mes. P. D. C.—Have one of the shirred black wool 


or else Surah or satin de Lyon mantles described in 
Bazar No. 13, Vol. XIV. Get satin Surah, either plain 
or striped, to combine with your black silk dress. 


Low.—We can not give designs to meet individual 
wants. Four designs for rugs were published in the 
Supplement to Bazar No. 51, Vol. XIIL, aud a simple 
and pretty burlaps rug, which can be worked in three 
shades of brown, was given in No. 13, Vol. XII If 
what you need is simply a rug border, the designs for 
table-cover borders in No. 14, either of which would be 
suitable, will perhaps answer your purpose. I[f the 
outer one is used, it should be stripped of the detached 
figures, and only the extreme outer border, with the 
arabesques resting on the upper edge, should be em- 
ployed. In adapting your colors to the symbols, the 
darkest shade of brown should be used for the darkest 
symbol, a lighter shade for the next lighter symbol, 
and old gold for the lightest and white symbols, of 
which latter there are a few at the centre of some of 
the figures. The several figures of which the borders 
are composed also offer materials for a centre figure. 


Her brown eyes beam with the topaz tint 
That hides a flame in its golden heart ; 
Of rose and lily her fair cheeks hint, 
And with shy desire her soft lips part. 
Outside in the garden the bluebirds pour 
Their cavatinas and roundelays, 
And a whistling lad at the lady's door 
Is marvelling much at her laggard ways. 


His master’s letter took long to read, 
And long he waits for its brief reply, 


With which he is booted to ride with speed, 


Eager across the miles to fly. 
Little she heeds that he tarries there, 

And deaf is her ear to the robin’s call, 
Though clear its trill in the vivid air— 

“ Write sweetly, love, if you write at all.” 
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THE ANSWER. 


Ay, that is the plea that her dear one meant, 
Though only it throbbed between the lines; 


But she found it there with a glad content, 
Easily tracing its occult signs; 

And slowly she covers her creamy sheet 
With angular characters fine; and then, 

The fragments lie at her dainty feet ; 
She pauses, and ponders, and tries again. 


Part of the trouble is how to begin. 

This looks too formal, and that too fond. 
She wishes her answer itself could spin 

From her pen point light as a fairy wand. 
And after beginning, ber busy brain 

Is vexed with the trouble of how to end; 
Nor seem too chilly, nor yet too fain, 


In the style of address that befits a friend. 


For soon as the twilight’s gloom shall fold 
Valley and hill in its gentle grasp, 

She’s sure that a firm white hand will hold 
Her slender one in a clinging clasp. 

And if, as she promised, she wear a rose 
Twined in the braids of her glosey hair, 

Whatever he asks her, the maiden knows 
She can say but yes to so dear a prayer. 


She whispers the phrase with a sudden joy. 
Why conld not she think of the fact before ? 
The graceful third person she can employ, 
So ready, so natural, quite the thing. } 
How stupid to worry and waste her strength! 
Outside in the garden the bluebirds sing, 
And the lady’s letter is done at length. 


“Only a friend!” He is nothing more. | 
| 
| 
| 


The whistling courier hies away, 
Her precious missive in safest place ; 
And pretty Dorothy's happy day 
Reflects its light in her peaceful face. 

She paints a tea-cup; she tends her flowers ; 
She works a screen in her choicest art; 
And all the while through the flitting hours 

Sunshine and music are in her heart, 


‘Twas a simple letter, but black on white, 
It pleased her well with its manly tones, 
And she’s tenderly tucked it ont of sight, 
Amid treasures and tokens all her own, 
Bunt one of these days, so the robins think, 
And saucily trill in their rollicking glee, 
She will write him her letters with magical ink, 
And tout @ vous will their motto be, 
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“WEAL AND WOE.”—From « Parntine 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CARLYLE. 
By MRS. MARCUS SPRING. 

N 1846, after we were settled in our London 

lodgings, we sent a letter of introduction for 
Margaret Fuller, Mr. and Mrs. Marcus Spring and 
son, to Mr, and Mrs. Thomas Carlyle, 1ey call- 
ed, and we were out; but soon a note came in- 
viting us to tea, 
taking off our wraps, they opened the parlor doar, 
and asked Mr. Spring in. Seeing one gentleman 
when they expected two, they supposed it was the 
son. When we entered, and they saw that nei- 
ther could be the mother, they said, laughing, 
“We thought we were to see elderly people, and 
a son: we are glad that you are young.” 

Tasked Mr. Carlyle if the portrait over the man- 
tel was his mother. He said, “ Yes, it is my auld 
Scotch mither.” Then he told of a visit they had 
recently made to Scotland, and of his seeing the 

w of Robert Burns, He said, “She was na 


While Margaret and I were | 
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a very canny body.” He told of the introduction 
of the railroad into Scotland, and how one Jamie 
Johnson, while backing a cart, fell under it, and 
its load of earth falling upon him, he was killed. 


“But,” said Carlyle, “the railroad company gen- | 


erously paid to his widow the eighteen pence due 
for a whole day’s work, though he had not finish- 
ed his day. They got their r: 
Jamie Johnson lost his life.” } argaret Fuller 
related some droll stories about people, and Mr. 
Carlyle laughed heartily. His laugh was simply 
delicious, He said that on their way back from 
tland they attended one of Father Mathew’s 
temperance meetings. 
ly of this man’s power over his audience, and of 
how he drew the helpless, unre: sting drunkards 
forward by his magnetic fervor to sign the pledge. 
He told of one poor old woman who had been 
persuaded from her seat into the aisle by some 
powerful word. Then she retreated, again was 


drawn forward, and again and again drew back, 


BY CHARLES GREGORY 


He spoke enthusiastical- | 
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wavering between salvation on one side and dam- 
nation on the other. At last the effective word 
was spoken, and the poor creature sprang for- 
ward, and saved her soul. After we left them, 
Margaret said, “I went to see a lion, and I have 
seen a lamb.” 

One evening Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle and Mazzi- 
ni came to tea at our rooms. Mrs. Carlyle and I 
were talking on one side of the parlor, the others 
on the other, when I heard some growling from 
Mr. Carlyle about the ignorance and brutishness 
of the slaves, and he declared that since they were 
contented as slaves, they were not fit for freedom. 
I rose to cross the room, when Margaret lauched, 
and said, “I have been wondering how long Re- 
becca would bear 1.” 
Se ere penalties which yet could not prevent the 
slaves from learning to read, and how, in spite 
of guards, fetters, frozen feet, and blood-hounds 
and great hardships, they constantly escaped into 
free States. There was no Fugitive Slave Law then 
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, and courage in these fu- 
gitives; to all of which he lists ned, often saying, 
heartily, “I am glad to hear it.” His mood was 
quite changed when he rose to hand us our cups 
of tea, 

When our little boy said, “Good-night,” and 
kissed all the others, he stood he sitating a mo- 
ment, not knowing exactly what to do with this 
strange man; and Carlyle, looking at him from 
under his eyebrows, smiled the sweetest of smiles, 
and opening his arms, took the little fellow to his 
heart. Mrs. Carlyle, sitting by me, and looking 
at this picture, said, “ How I wish we had sucha 
child in our house!” The evening, which at one 
time looked rather stormy, ended most cordially 
and happily. 

On the tenth anniversary of our wedding day 
we decided to dine at the “ Bell,” at Edmonton—if 
there was such a place as the “ Bell” —especial- 
ly as we were to take tea with William and Mary 
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Howitt in that neighborhood. On our way we 
called at Cariyle’s. They were delighted with the 
plan, and said the English people plodded on, 
leaving it to Americans to come and put new life 
and interest into things. The Howitts, Dr. South- 
wood Smith, William James Fox, M.P., and oth- 
ers, were charmed with our account of our dinner 
in the “Gilpin Room,” at the “ Bell.” From the 
window Mrs. Gilpin must have taken an almost 
miraculous leap to have reached the balcony. 
“Whence she spied 
Her loving husband, wondering much 
To see how he did ride.” 

Our stay in London was brief, but before 
leaving we dined at the Carlyles’. Five hours at 
table, Carlyle full of talk. George Lewes was 
there to draw him out, and to cheer him on, and 
to talk splendidly himself. That was a happy, 
enchanted time. Carlyle railed about poets and 
poetry, made fun of Petrarch, Laura, Boccaccio, 
and others. He said, “ There was Robert Burns, 
the greatest man that ever lived ; he sat and sang, 
bothered his head over his poor excise accounts, 
drank whiskey, and broke his heart at last. 
Something was said about Elizabeth Barrett and 
Robert Browning. Carlyle said she had sent him 
two volumes of poems; he said he wrote Miss 
Barrett that “if she had anything to say she had 
better put it into plain prose so a body could 
understand it, and not trouble herself to make 
rhymes. But,” he laughingly said, “the woman 
felt so badly about it that I had to write again.” 
Doubtless he put in that second letter some of 
his great Scotch heart. 

While taking coffee in the parlor after dinner, 
Mr. Carlyle sat on a low seat by the fire, and talk- 
ed pictures more wonderful than anything in his 
French Revolution. And when we came away that 
night, Margaret said, ‘“‘ Now I have seen the Lion.” 

Some one talking to Carlyle of Margaret Ful- 
ler’s intellect and attainments, he said, “ Yes, 
yes, that is well, but does she take care of her 
stockings?” I could have answered that she did. 
She was like the lady in the old play who, plan- 
ning how she should keep the affection of her 
hasband when she found one, said, “I would ev- 
ery day be as clean as a bride.” 

“After eight years we were again in London, 
and we received kind messages and invitations 
from the Carlyles. We were glad to see his love- 
ly eyes, to have his warm shake of the hand, and 
to hear again his pleasant voice with its hearty 
“T am glad to see you.” I can hardly believe 
that the tall large Scotchman could have dwin- 
died into the prototype of the pictures we see of 
him now. He charged Mrs. Carlyle not to let me 
leave London intil I had taught her how to make 
a “Johnny-cake.” I therefore had one on my 
table the day she and Mazzini came to dine. Mrs. 
Carlyle came in the morning and staid until night, 
and much interesting talk we had. She was a 
lovely, graceful woman, and made the house in 
Cheyne Row bright with her sweet presence. She 
loved to talk about Carlyle, and told numberless 
stories about him in a most charming manner. 
The Tight went out of Carlyle’s life when his wife 
died. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
THE CRIMSON BARS OF EVENING, 


To a married woman living-in India a train of 
admirers comes as naturally as a train of servants. 
Why should she not be adored? It does the 
dear boys good to come about her bungalow like 
so many tame rabbits ; and it keeps them straight 
to have a friend like herself, maternal and admoni- 
tory if she be their junior and exceptionally pretty, 
their frank playfellow and elder sister if older 
than they, and only comely or maybe common- 

lace. And if it does them good, it does her no 
oa and it makes her husband a little more on 
the alert—a little more careful to keep what he 
has got than English husbands are in general. 
Without question, a train of adorers is a very 
pleasant addition to the social appanage of a 
young wife in India ; and to do her justice, she sel- 
dom stints herself in the numbers or strength of 
her following. 

But what comes so naturally to her and the 
dear boys who crowd round her in the compound, 
and run in and out her bungalow like so many 
tame rabbits on the hunt for parsley, is a state of 
things quite foreign to the lifeat home. It takes 
a certain education before a young Englishman 
of ordinarily healthy morality and ordinarily hon- 
orable training can bring himself to make love 
to a married woman, whether her husband be his 
friend or no. And it soon became evident to 
Ethel White that no happy hunting grounds were 
open to her here, and that she must be content 
to feel herself distanced by Stella, and shut out 
all round. This handsome young fellow, this 
Valentine Cowley, did not attempt to take up the 
glove thrown down by her expressive eyes. Nei- 
ther during that drive, nor after it, did he advance 
one step toward that mental condition which the 
Doves were wont to localize under the name of 
“Spooney Green.” He had eyes only for Stella, 
and the attention which he paid to her, Ethel 
White, was of the coldest and most perfunctory 
kind. How different from the devotion which 
she was accustomed to receive in that much- 
abused land of punkas and rupees! There she 
was supreme; here she was nobody; distanced 
by a little country girl without style or furniture, 
and who had already & lien on another ! 

Really this sojourn at St. Ann’s threatened to 
be horribly slow! Ethel wished now that she had 
remained with her husband’s stiff old aunt, instead 
of breaking loose after a week’s short stay and 








one fit of hysterics. She could not have been 
duller there than it was evident she would be 
here; and she would have pleased her husband 


and was famous for her power of fascinating men 
and conciliating women—the women whom she 
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and won golden opinions from his very stupid 
family; which was always something gained. 
Now, subordinate to Stella Branscombe with this 
handsome Mr. Cowley, knowing that there had 
been an affair between her and Cyril Ponsonby, 
on whom she had expended a large amount of 
useless powder and shot, and her cousin Sandro 
somewhat odd in his manner to this Mrs. Latrobe 
—who yet was nice enough in her own way—it 
all was really too horrid; and no wonder she did 
not like it. 

Her secret dissatisfaction, however, showed 
itself only in increased friendliness to the women, 
and more and more delightfulness of gracious 
queenhood to the men—in taking her place among 
them all, as if born into it, and coming now 
frankly into her inheritance—and in practically 
assuming the headship of everything, making 
every one subservient to her will, while full only 
of sweet submission to the vote of the majority. 
It was only her wretched health, her stupid weak- 
ness, which was in the way at times. She was so 
sorry, but she could not help it, could she? And 
how she envied the great strong robustness of 
both Mrs. Latrobe and Miss Branscombe! If 
oply she could be so strong! 

Her manner all through was perfect. Indeed, 
she was famous for her manner throughout the 
Presidency. She had never yet met the man— 
save Cyril Ponsonby—whom she did not make 
her slave ; and even Cyril was in some sense her 
slave, though not exactly after the pattern that 
she had designed. And she had never met the 
woman whom she had failed to secure as her act- 
ive friend or as an innocuous neutral. She was 
irresistible, and she knew it; the finest flower of 
the finest lily root of womanhood grown in this 
nineteenth-century civilization. Besides all this 
grace and dignity combined, she was extremely 
strict in her views of morality and social ethics ; 
unimpeachable on the score of orthodoxy and 
ritual ; and her naive admiration for her husband 
was only equalled by the philosophy with which 
she bore their separations—which were frequent. 
She spoke, too, very much against women who 
laced tight, flirted in public, were suspected of 


rouge, and did not live happily with their hus- 


bands. Hence, she was eminently safe both asa 
maternal friend for young men and a sisterly 
companion for girls. 

The first day of the cousins’ arrival passed with- 
out other incident than this coalescence of forces in 
the drive; this odd clinging together like so many 
swarming bees when at the castle. Neither Au- 
gusta nor Stella “ showed” in the later evening, 
and Valentine mooned among the rocks alone, 
and wondered what his best plan really was— 
whether he should make Stella a plain, straight- 
forward offer as things stood, or work away a lit- 
tle longer at the sapping and mining which he 
fondly hoped would prove successful in the end. 
When Ethel and Sandro went out for that even- 
ing stroll on the sands, which comes in as part of 
the sea-side duties, they saw the young fellow 
standing against the sunset sky, looking very lone- 
ly, very handsome, very much as if he would be 
the better for a nice little talk with a pretty wo- 
man who understood the art of judicious stirring 
up. Buthe did not accept the chance. With one 
quick look to make sure that Stella was nowhere 
pinned to the diaphanous woman’s graceful skirts, 
he lifted his hat and let the cousins pass on, while 
he continued to stare at the sands and the sky in 
ultimate fluctuations of imbecile despair and irra- 
tional anger. He was very much disappointed 
and very much disgusted; and he did not care a 
straw for the challenge flung down by the big 
eyes of this diaphanous-looking woman. He cared 
only for Stella Branseombe—only for her! And, 
wanting her, neither youth nor health, neither the 
present nor the future, counted. 

“ What a rude young man that Valentine Cow- 
ley is!” said Ethel, pettishly, breaking into the 
midst of her cousin Sandro’s artistic raptures 
about the sunset. 

“Val Cowley? Oh, he is well enough!” said 
Sandro, kindly. 

“Cousin Sandro, you are a great goose,” said 
Ethel, with charming insolence. “ You never did 
understand anything, excepting your paint-box, 
and you never will. You are just a child.” 

“T am sorry, dear,” he began, penitently. 

“ What is the use of being sorry ?” she inter- 
rupted, crossly. “That does not make you any 
wiser. What is the good, for instance, of all this 
rubbish about the sunset, when I am cold and 
tired? All that you say is only great nonsense. 
This vile English climate of yours is horrid ; and 
as for your stupid skies and things, they are noth- 
ing compared to ours, I have seen far finer sun- 
sets than this; and it makes my eyes ache to look 
at it. Let us goin. I want to go to bed.” 

“T am sorry you are tired, dear,” said Sandro, 
again very kindly. “I am afraid I have made 
you do too much.” 

“Tam so delicate!” said Ethel, witha sigh. “TI 
am so sensitive to climate and fatigue and every- 
thing of that kind. I am not like these great Eng- 
lish milkmaids of yours—this Augusta Latrobe 
and Stella Branscombe. They look to me like 
grenadiers in petticoats—great, strong, coarse 
things. I ama mimosa, and they are great, square, 
tough-skinned oaks.” 

“Oh !” said Sandro, a little disconcerted. “ But 
I am very sorry you are tired, Ethel. Perhaps I 
have made you do too much. I must take more 
care of you another time.” 

“Oh, you can not take care of any one!” said 
Ethel, rudely. “You are nothing but a stupid 
moony old artist. So good-night, and try to get 
a little more sense,if you can. It would not be 
to your disadvantage.” 

Saying which, she raised her big eyes to San- 
dro with a look that was substantially a caress, 
while she openly yawned in his face. 

For all that, she had an irresistible manner, 





“ How very glad I was to see Mr. Kemp again !” 
— Stella the next morning. “Were you glad 

too, Augusta ?” she asked, earnestly. 

“Was I?” returned Augusta, with a heightened 
color and a forced laugh. “That is rather what 
lawyers call a leading question, Stella mia. Yes 
and no, For some things I am very glad, for oth- 
ers I do not know what to say.” 

“But what is most—your pleasure or your 
doubt ?” the girl asked again. 

“Come, come!” remonstrated Augusta, still 
laughing in the same forced way as_ before. 
“Who made you my imquialier, young lady? 
Why should I confess to you? 

“Because I love you and am your friend,” said 
Stella. “And don’t laugh, Augusta; I am so 
much in earnest !” 

“Well, I will be in earnest too, though it is 
not my way to reveal myself,” said Augusta, sud- 
denly becoming serious. “I am more glad than 
sorry. I shall be much more glad if—” 

She stopped, looking out of the window in a 
hesitating, half-bashful way. 

“Tf what, Augusta ?” 

“Tf I find that he has forgiven me a terrible 
wrong which I was forced to do him some time 
since, and that he likes me as much as he used 
to do,” said Augusta, making 4 little movement 
with her hands as if she had flung down some- 
thing on the table. 

“Then you do really love him. I never felt 
sure whether it was fancy or real love,” cried 
Stella, going up to her and kissing her with that 
odd impulse of sympathy which one woman feels 
for the love affairs of another. 

“T like him as much as I did—as much, per- 
haps, as I could like any one,” said that disap- 
pointing Augusta, with a return to her old cau- 
tious and more natural attitude. 

“Well enough to marry him ?” asked Stella. 

“T shall wait till he asks me before I answer 
that question,” answered Augusta, coldly ; and the 
girl shrank back, feeling snubbed and rebuked. 

“Tf ever I marry again,” Augusta went on to 
say, quietly, “it will be to a man able to support 
me well and to assure my boy’s future. Else, be 
assured, little girl, I never shall.” 

“ What an extraordinary woman you are!” said 
Stella, almost as if soliloquizing. “You are un- 
like any one I ever saw before.” 

“How and why?” asked the widow. 

“Such a strange mixture of reserve and frank- 
ness—of high principle and such dreadful world- 
liness !” answered Stella. 

“ Because I have common-sense and act upon 
it. What kind of mother should I have been if 
I had doomed my child to poverty and disinherit- 
ance that I might make myself a fool’s paradise 
with a poor man? It was both wiser and better 
philosophy to bear patiently all the troubles which 
beset me at home when I could not do better for 
him by leaving them. If I could improve, or keep 
his position even with what it is now, I would 
marry—any one I cared for—if he asked me; 
but only on consideration that Tony’s future was 
not compromised.” 

Augusta spoke as calmly as if she had been 
speaking of parallelograms and rhomboids rath- 
er than the living impulses of love, the emotional 
forces of a life. 

“Still it is strange to hear you discuss it all so 
coolly,” said Stella, far from being satisfied, and 
as far from being convinced. 

She knew what it was to sacrifice life for duty 
in her own life; but this kind of frigid calcula- 
tion, this even balancing of accounts and relative 
values, was another matter altogether. 

“Tf you did not want to hear the true truth you 
should not have questioned me,” said Augusta. 

“T did want to hear the true truth,” returned 
Stella. 

The widow shook her head half seriously, half 
playfully. 

“T tell you what it is, Stella mia,” she answer- 
ed, “ you are like all the rest ; you want to hear 
only what pleases you and what suits your own 
ideas ; not things as they are, but things as you 
think they should be.” 

“If one loves any one, one wants them to be 
perfect,” said Stella; her grammar false, her sen- 
timent true. 

“ And this confession of mine, that I would not 
have married a poor man, even if I had loved 
him, and that I would marry a rich one with only 
a moderate ammount of affection, seems to you 
very imperfect, does it?” said Augusta. 

“It seems too cold and calculating,” repeated 
Stella, 

“That is just what it is,” Augusta returned, 
with a smile. “And I defend it on the ground 
that to be cold and calculating—that is, cool- 
headed and far-seeing—is to be wise, when the 
contrary is foolish.” 

“Tt is not having much romance in one’s life,” 
said Stella. 

“Certainly not; but then you know how I pride 
myself on not being romantic,” said Augusta, with 
exasperating tranquillity. “ And, Stella mia, the 
best thing that you could do would be to follow 
my advice in this, and marry where the condi- 
tions were suitable, without bothering yourself 
too much about love. That would come, as I 
said before.” 

“ Never !” answered Stella. “ And oh, Augusta 
darling, do not begin on that subject again!” she 
pleaded, just as the door opened and the servant 
admitted Valentine Cowley. 

And when he had said good-morning, asked 
after the health of each, inquired about Tony, and 
disposed himself in a chair, Stella got up from 
hers and quietly left the room. 

“TI do believe that Miss Branscombe positively 
hates me !” said Val, stung to wrathful exaggera- 
tion as Stella disappeared through the doorway 
and left him to the widow. 

“No, she is too gentle to hate any one, even if 





she had reason,” said Augusta, quietly. “And 
she has no reason, that I know of, even to dis- 
like, still less to hate, you.” 

“She does, reason or not; and I am sure I do 
not know what I have ever done to make her dis- 
like me so much,” said Val, still hotly. 

“Don’t you think you follow her up a little too 
openly ?” she then said, with commendable de- 
mureness. “I think she gets a little frightened, 
and as if she did not know what was coming next. 
She is not a girl who cares for the admiration of 
men, and I think if I were you, I would be more 
reserved, and not show my hand quite so openly.” 

“T can not help it,” said Valentine. “I do 
admire her, Mrs. Latrobe, more than I have ever 
admired any girlin my life. She is Supreme—my 
very ideal of awoman. Were I an artist, I would 
paint Stella Branscombe as Dante’s Beatrice.” 

“You mean to say that you are desperately in 
love with her,” said Augusta, quietly. 

“Perhaps I am,” he answered, with a deep 
blush, making a feint to be uncertain. 

“You know you are,” said Augusta. “ We all 
know it—Stella too, if she would but own it.” 

“Then, if she does, she treats me cruelly,” he 
said, in much agitation. 

“Why? Would you have her give you false 
hopes ?” asked the widow. 

“Why should they be false ?” pleaded Val. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Who can control these things?” she said. 
“Tf Stella saw with my eyes, matters would be 
very different.” 

“Then you are still my friend!” he cried, in a 
voice of triumph. 

He could not have used a more jocund tone 
had she promised him an earldom and given him 
a fortune. 

“Undoubtedly,” she said, in her quiet way. “TI 
have always told you so, I despise Mr. Brans- 
combe, and I would give worlds to see Stella freed 
from him. She is unhappy as it is at home— 
she would be more unhappy still if she knew all.” 

* Ah, I see!” said Val, holding up his head. “I 
am only a pis aller even to you! You would have 
her take me to escape from her father, not be- 
cause she loves me, not because I love her and 
am worthy of her love.” 

“My dear Mr, Cowley,” said the widow, smil- 
ing, “I am one of those cold-blooded creatures 
who think that love is only one of the ingredients 
in marriage. We want so much else! I would 
not counsel what even I should call a good mar- 
riage where there was decided dislike; but pro- 
vided there is harmony of taste, mutual respect, 
and no pronounced aversion, I think a well-ar- 
ranged marriage, without any great amount of 
love, has as much chance of turning out happily 
as one with. You know as well as I that Stella 
was engaged to Cyril Ponsonby; and you can see 
as well as I that she has not quite got over it 
even yet. I should be very glad if you could 
make her forget him, as there seems no chance 
of that affair coming on again; but—” 

“But you would prefer Mr. Ponsonby ?” inter- 
rupted Val, with sarcastic fury. 

“Of course I should,” she answered. “ Fail- 
ing him—” 

“You would back me?” was his second inter- 
ruption, as sarcastic and as furious as the former. 

“Certainly. You are a very nice fellow; you 
love her; you have enough now, and will have a 
splendid position when your father dies. I think 
it would be a charming marriage,” said Augusta, 
with maddening coolness. 

“You flatter me,” said Val, the risus sardonicus 
contorting his face. 

“Oh! I have always been your advocate since 
the marriage with Cyril Ponsonby came to an 
end,” said Augusta, simply. 

And here the conversation broke off abruptly, 
for Sandro Kemp and Ethel White came to make 
one of those formal visits in use among people 
who, living in the same place and doing the same 
things at the same hours, see each other two or 
three times a day, but feel bound nevertheless to 
pay formal visits to each other’s rooms, as if they 
lived miles apart, and met only by chance once a 
month or so in general society. 

The time passed pleasantly enough. The fa- 
cilities of meeting were many and liberally util- 
ized, and the five friends were, in a manner, in- 
separable, Still, they clung together like five 
roses in a bunch, and private interviews between 
any were of the things which were not. Mrs. 
White was always the centre, and the rest hung 
about her as bees round their queen, She had 
taken a great fancy to Stella, whom she treated 
as a younger sister needing careful chaperonage 
—and having it; Val was to her as a younger 
brother, she said, nice and helpful; “ just what 
Cyril Ponsonby used to be to me,” she used to 
add, in her sweet, languid way; fetching, carry- 
ing, meandering about her all day long in concert 
with Cousin Sandro; and Augusta Latrobe was 
her confidante, and never let out of sight. Thus 
it came about that no private interviews were 
possible where Ethel White was queen ; and San- 
dro and Augusta looked at each other across the 
space that divided them—looked and longed, and 
nothing more. 

Ethel, giving Cousin Sandro her pliant, her 
olive-wood footstool, and her umbrella, asked 
Val to carry her shawl; then took Stella’s arm, 
as her aid, thus placing herself between the girl 
who did not love the man and the man who did 
love the girl. Augusta was on Stella’s other side, 
and Sandro was walking in line but a little dis- 
tance from them all. Seeing Tony doing some- 
thing reprehensible with the sea-weed behind 
them, Augusta detached herself from the group, 
and went back to the child. Before she knew 
what she was about, she found herself alone with 
Sandro Kemp; Tony, out of his scrape and free 
from slime, was running on ahead. It was the 
first time since his arrival that the artist had been 
with the widow out of ear-shot of his cousin ; and 
he felt his heart beat as if it would break itself 
to pieces against his ribs, as he walked by the 
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side of the woman whom he had loved, and who 
had paid back that love with such undeserved 
contempt—such cruel wrong. 

He looked at her as she walked by his side, 
with her easy step, at once so light and firm; her 
upright carriage, supple and yet so strong; her 
calm face, which seemed to him the face of a 
goddess—or was it only the face of a woman who 
knew her game, and played it with judgment ? 
The fixed smile which he knew so well, and which 
concealed so much, was on her lips, and her eyes 
had drawn over the soul, which else would have 
shone through them, that mask of calm candor, 
of unconscious indifference, that was substantial- 
ly hardness, which with her implied an effort and 
betrayed a struggle. Both these he shared. For 
he was doing his best to keep back that love 
which outraged pride should have destroyed for- 
ever, which should have died when his self-re- 
spect had been assailed. And he could not, he 
could not. 

“Tell me,” he said, abruptly, when the silence 
between them had become too eloquent, too op- 
pressive, “why did you write me that letter ?” 

“Tt was my mother’s doing,” answered Augus- 
ta, looking straight before her. 

“Tt nearly broke my heart,” said Sandro, his 
voice faltering. “It made me doubt both Prov- 
idence and humanity.” 

“T am sorry,” said Augusta, very softly. 

“ And your mother made you ? it was not your 
own will? it did not come from your heart ?” 

He spoke in a low and agitated voice, to which 
the gentle murmur of the receding tide came as 
a symphony, lending it cadence and melody. 

“How should it have come from my own 
heart ?” she answered. ‘“ What reason had I to 
write such a cruel note to you ?” 

“It was cruel. You know that it was cruel ?” 
He took her hand and held it in his own. “ You 
know how I must have suffered,” he said again. 

“T knew that it was indefensible,” she answered. 

“T wish I could read you,” said Sandro, fever- 
ishly. ‘You have always been the one woman 
in the world to me—the one perfect woman ; but 
you have always been my Sphinx too—lovely and 
inscrutable.” 

“ Have 1?” she said. 

Then she turned to him, and her eyes put off 
their mask for one instant. It was only for an 
instant, but it was enough. He caught his breath, 
and felt as if he staggered as he walked. What 
was false, and what was true? and which of all 
those varying motives, those crossing feelings, 
was to be accepted ? 

“ You know that I am now rich,” he said, speak- 
ing in the same sudden way as before. 

“ Yes,” she answered, frankly. 

“ Was it only my poverty in days gone by that 
stood between us ?” 

She looked at her little son. 

“ Yes,” she answered. “It was for his sake.” 

“ And now when I am rich?” 

The crimson bars were burning slowly into pur- 
ple, the golden glories of the burnished west were 
fading, and the translucent beauty of the opal was 
passing into the one universal space of blue. One 
by one the stars came out as the day sank deeper 
into the sleep of night. From vapory cloud the 
moon was now becoming clear and silvery. The 
soft peace and rest of night was falling on the 
earth, when the hot turmoil and hard struggle of 
the day was done. 

“ And now when I am rich ?” he asked again. 

“You have all the power you wanted,” she an- 
swered, softly. 

“ Power to win your love ?” 

“That was never wanting,” she said. “TI had 
to be prudent, but—” 

A vivid blush and two happy tears completed 
her sentence. 

“My queen! my beloved! At last I have reach- 
ed my goal, and see heaven open before me,” said 
Sandro. “ Now that I have won you, I forget all 
the rest. And perhaps,” he added, with all his 
old generous magnanimity—“ perhaps I love you 
better for the pain you gave me, because it shows 
how great and good you are, and how you can, 
when need be, sacrifice yourself to your duty.” 

“It wanted only that said,” said Augusta, with 
indescribable tenderness of voice and face. “Now 
you hold me forever.” 

Just then the party before them came back on 
their steps. 

“Cousin Sandro,” said Ethel, languidly, “ would 
you give me my pliant and footstool? And would 
you mind holding the umbrella over me? I am 
so tired, and the wind is so cold.” 





CHAPTER XLI. 
THE WEAVING WEB. 


“T am so sorry, Augusta !” 

“ About what, Stella penserosa?” laughed the 
widow. 

For herself she did not look able to be very 
sorrowful about anything this morning. Never 
had her face been so sincerely bright ; never had 
been so frankly laid aside that mask of suave 
amiability, that appearance of unemotional suay- 
ity which it was so often her best policy to as- 
sume. Her laugh had the joyous cadence of a 
child’s, laughing because she was glad, and glad 
she scarcely knew why; her happy eyes, soften- 
ed by love, shone clear and bright as the stars of 
last night’s sky; her fair face looked younger, 
rounder, fresher than ever; that pretty dimple 
in her cheek was deeper; and her skin was as 
transparent as a rose leaf. She had put back 
her age ten years at the least since those fiery 
crimson bars had burned themselves out in the 
evening sky, to be lost in the tender peace of the 
silver moonlight—since the moment when Sandro 
Kemp had made the dark things clear, and had 
knit up the ravelled sleeve of doubt and despair 
into a garment of certainty and divine content. 

All the burden of her days was laid aside, and 
she stood now free and unoppressed. For the 
first time in her life she was both safe and su- 





premely happy. The man whom she loved loved 
her; he was rich, and she was to marry him. 
She was to escape from the grinding thralldom of 
her mother’s house, yet keep her boy’s future se- 
cure. The stars were on her side; fate had bor- 
rowed the golden wheel of fortune, and all her 
flowers had borne their fruits. She was happy; 
oh, how happy! And here was Stella looking 
into her face with a pucker of trouble on her 
ewn! 

It seemed almost sacrilege to Augusta that any 
one should be dissatisfied to-day. Surely life 
was good, and the earth divine for all! 

“What is troubling you, dear?” she asked, 
after a short pause, during which Stella had look- 
ed at her with a certain—scarce reproach so much 
as surprise—on her sensitive face for this unsym- 
pathetic brightness on her friend’s. 

“T have had a letter from papa,” said Stella. 

“Yes? And then? He does not want you at 
home just yet, does he ?” asked the widow. 

“No; but he tells me I am to ask Hortensia 
Lyon to come and stay with me,” said Stella. 

“ And that afflicts your little ladyship ?” 

“T do not like it,” said Stella, gravely. 

She wished that Augusta would be more se- 
rious this morning, when she herself was so much 
disturbed. 

“ You do not like Hortensia, you mean?” said 
the widow. 

“Not very much,” answered Stella. 

“Then why have her always and always at 
Rose Hill ?” asked Augusta. 

“ Papa likes her,” answered Stella. 

“Oh!” said Augusta, dryly. After a short 
pause she added, frankly, with a pleasant laugh 
to take off the sting, “ What a goose you are, 
Stella mia /” 

“Why?” asked Stella, smiling for sympathy, 
but again a little surprised, this time by the 
vagueness as well as the abruptness of the ac- 
cusation. 

“ Because you never see a danger until you are 
in,the midst of it,” answered the widow. ‘“ You 
got surrounded by the tide the other day-for want 
of looking about you. Val Cowley helped you 
off then. You had better let him help you now 
out of a worse mess.” 

“Mr. Cowley !—how I wish you would not 
speak of him!” said Stella, petulantly. “I hate 
his very name !” 

“Do I not tell you that you are a goose?” re- 
turned Augusta, tranquilly. “ You would do far 
better to like it the best of all names in the 
world, and to let him help you.” 

“Help me from what? What is the worse 
mess you hint at?” asked Stella, with a little 
shiver of dread, as at the passing of ghostly foot- 
steps—something intangible yet full of terror. 

“ Tf you do not see, I will not enlighten you—at 
least not to-day,” said the widow, significantly but 
lightly. “Only let me say again, you are to 
blame, my dear, for not escaping from the in- 
coming tide while you can. Meantime you have 
to write to Hortensia Lyon, and beg her as a fa- 
vor to come and interrupt our happiness. Ah! 
you see even you, my straightforward Stella, have 


“Only these?” she asked, smiling, and with 
meaning. “Mrs. White, Mr. Cowley, yourself— 
no one else that I may count on for champion- 
ship ?” 

“ And Tony, who is devoted to you. You are 
the boy’s first love, Stella. Little scamp, he has 
begun early,” said Tony’s mother, quite pleasant- 
ly, not looking at her friend, and not rising to 
her fly. 

“ And no one else 2” asked Stella again. 

“You mean Mr. Kemp? Of course, Mr. Kemp. 
He has always been your faithful friend and preuz 
chevalier, and is as devoted to you in his way as 
Tony is in his. Of course, Mr. Kemp,” said Au- 
gusta, with studied indifference, still declining to 
be “drawn.” 

But what she declined Stella divined. Going 
behind the sofa where the fair widow sat, very 
prosaically mending the knees of her boy’s stock- 
ings, Stella bent back her head and kissed her on 
the forehead. 

“ My darling! dear, dearest Augusta!” she said, 
softly. ‘No more tears now by the river-side. 
All dried now, Augusta, since last evening. I 
am so glad, so glad !” 

“Silly child! What do you mean?” laughed 
the widow, putting up her soft white hand to ca- 
ress the face bending so lovingly over hers. 

“Everything. Tell me the truth. It is, is it 
not, Augusta?” asked Stella, in the enigmatic 
language of confidential women handling a love 
secret daintily. 

It was a language, however, that was as well 
understood by the hearer as the speaker—an 
enigma to which each had the key. The soft 
clear eyes of the pretty widow grew dark and hu- 
mid, and her fresh mouth slightly quivered as 
she smiled. 

“Yes,” she said, “itis. Oh, Stella, how hap- 
pyIam! Ah, my child, how I wish that you had 
as much true happiness as I have to-day! Wait- 
ed for so long, and now come at last. So, per- 
haps, it will be with you!” 

“ Your happiness is mine, darling,” said Stella, 
tenderly, but her soft eyes filled with tears which 
somewhat belied her braver words, 

“Tt will come!” said the widow, lovingly; and 
then the boy, rushing, shouting, and skipping into 
the room, cut short the delicately touched confi- 
dences of the friends by the prodigality with 
which he gave his own. 

The promise of the glorious sunset and the 
message of the tranquil night were well kept in 
the exquisite beauty of the day. It was a day 
when to live was blessedness ; what then was it 
to live, to love, and to be loved? And after Au- 
gusta had fulfilled her prosaic but, all things con- 
sidered, necessary domestic duty of weaving mats 
over the holes, and running shafts up the Jacob’s 
ladders of Tony’s stockings, she and her two 
“children” went out on the sands as usual. As 
usual, too, they were joined by the cousins and 
Val Cowley; and the party-colored web of their 
various lives went on weaving itself in the old 


way. 
No great change in the external aspect of 
things was made this morning. They all kept in 





to be a little fox at times, and work in ambush 
like others. Even you have to say one thing and 
mean another—as we all must on occasions.” 

“First a goose and next a fox; what next?” 
said Stella, forcing a laugh. 

“ And a duck always !” returned that silly Au- 
gusta, looking at her with strange tenderness— 
silly and tender both, because she was so happy! 

So the letter was written as Mr. Branscombe 
had desired, and Hortensia was besought to come 
to St. Ann’s for a little change of air, which would 
do her so much good, and give her affectionate 
friend so much pleasure. And when this was 
done, and the letter posted beyond recall, Augusta 
had to spend some of her surplus strength and 
serenity in persuading her poor down-hearted 
friend that it was the very best thing in the world 
which could have happened, and that they would 
be all the merrier, according to the old proverb, 
by the introduction among them of that “ one 
more,” albeit the most notorious wet blanket and 
Puritanical kill-joy to be found in Highwood. 

“We will put her and Mrs. White together,” 
said Augusta, laughing like a hare-brained school- 
girl. “How they will hate each other! They 
will be like two Kilkenny cats, or a couple of Sir 
John Lubbock’s stranger ants. There will be 
nothing left of either in a short time.” 

But Stella was moody and a little cross, and 
between Val Cowley and Hortensia saw nothing 
to laugh at in the matter. 

“ Hortensia will never consent to go with Mrs. 
White,” she answered, willfully, making the worst 
of things. “She will fasten herself on to me 
from morning to night. I know her so well! 
And of course, as I am her special friend and 
have to ask her, I shall be forced to look after 
her. And then I shall see nothing of you, Au- 
gusta!” 

She forgot that, if this view of Hortensia’s ad- 
vent and its result were true, she would be pro- 
tected from Val Cowley’s unwelcome attentions, 
even if cut off from her present close communion 
with Augusta. She was too much disturbed to 
remember anything by way of mitigation. 

“Oh yes, you will see as much of me as you do 
now—as much of me as you like,” answered the 
widow, cheerily. ‘Courage! It may not turn 
out so badly after all. You will always have me 
as your background, of course ; and if Mrs. White 
is of no good, your poor despised Val Cowley will 
come in useful as a paratonnerre,” she added, with 
good-humored maliciousness. 

Nothing could be more delightful than Augus- 
ta’s manner, and nothing could be less natural. 
It was the truth, but not the whole truth—noth- 
ing feigned, but something concealed. 

Stella’s color came suddenly into her face, and 
as suddenly the egotistical trouble which had 
clouded it left it free, expansive, loving, as it was 
by the royal gift of nature. She fixed her eyes 
with an eager kind of light on her friend. 





a pact body because Ethel needed now Cousin 
Sandro’s arm and now Val Cowley’s hand; be- 
cause the one had to carry this, and the other had 
to give her that; because dear Mrs. Latrobe— 
whom might she call Augusta ?—was so full of in- 
formation on every question she could not do with- 
out her as her charming encyclopedia, and dear 
Miss Branscombe, whom really she must call Stel- 
la—might she ?—looked so sweet in that gray felt 
hat, with that soft black scarf wound so pictur- 
esquely round her, she must positively be put into 
Cousin Sandro’s sketch-book ; because she posed 
as a queen, and lisped her songs of enchantment 
like a siren, and so brought both men and women 
under the sway of her sceptre and the spell of her 
power. Thus she made it impossible for the lit- 
tle party to fall asunder, or to follow their own 
devices ; and she kept them briskly to their main 
duty of attending on her. So the morning pass- 
ed in all outward appearance of serenity, if se- 
cretly the sense of frustration, capture, disappoint- 
ment, and boredom rather spoiled the spirit of 
the thing; and in the afternoon the famous hotel 
break came round at three o’clock, as usual, and 
the six souls, at this moment blended in one 
group, re-assembled at the door for their daily 
drive. They had arranged to go again to that 
fine old castle which had been the object of their 
expedition on that memorable day of the arrival 
of Sandro Kemp with his cousin Ethel White, and 
of Val Cowley with only love as his comrade; and 
to some at least among them these gray old stones 
would wear a different aspect and tell a different 
story from that which they had worn and told, 
counting by time, not so very long ago. Count- 
ing by time, not so very long ago, but by events— 
how infinite the space between now and then! 
How beautiful it was! Fresh yet genial, the 
air blowing from the distant mountains, set like 
a blue barrier between earth and sky, was as if 
full of hope and life and faith and love ; while the 
grand old castle, standing there as a witness of 
the hoary past, all now crumbled to ruin and de- 
cay, was also as a witness of the lush and living 
present, in the thick luxuriant growths, which 
spoke of spring-time and its vitality ; in the sub- 
tle scents, which added grace to strength ; in the 
tender flowers, which gave beauty to endurance, 
and concealed the scars of time by the touch of 
love. Here, somehow, the little group, usually 
kept so close and compact, did get separated. 
While Valentine Cowley was holding the large 
white umbrella over Ethel, as she leaned with 
plaintive grace on his strong young arm, her 
other hand laid on Stella’s shoulder for double 
support to her weakness, and sisterly compan- 
ionship to her soul—Sandro and Augusta found 
themselves opportunely lost somewhere about the 
outer lines. They were by the side of the old dry 
moat, where no one spied after them, and where 
little Tony, at once their bond and their shield, 
knew no more of what was passing between them 





han did the birds in the bushes or the lambs 
n the fields. It was like these two lovers not 
to speak of their future, not to make plans for re- 
mote days, and not to anticipate dates or events. 
They knew that they were sure; but they knew 
also that Augusta would have to pass over burn- 
ing ploughshares before she should come to her 
final peace in love. Sufficient then for the day 
was its joy as its sorrow, emphatically sufficient. 

They walked together, scarcely speaking ; but 
sometimes his long, long look into the eyes which, 
no longer veiled, glassy, cold, were now so frank- 
ly tender, so eloquent of a love at once honest, 
pure, faithful, and not ashamed, was like speech 
to both; and sometimes her soft questioning face 
was like a loving caress to him, which his smile 
returned. How happy they were! how trustful! 
how strong! It was love without any of Love’s 
folly, void of his fears, free of his doubts ; it was 
love which gave life, and was ready for death. 
It was the love of a man and a woman who 
understood the value of the stakes for which 
they had played, and which they had now won— 
a man and woman who had known the sorrow 
of the struggle before they had come to the glad 
triumph of the victory. But it was quiet, un- 
demonstrative, assured, serene. It was love that 
was felt, not love that was made; it was love 
that was a fact and a vow, and in no wise a mere 
hope or a dream. And thus it was that in the 
undisturbed security of this quiet wandering 
through the deserted courts and alleys of the old 
ruined castle the future was not touched on, and 
the rich totality of the present was accepted al- 
most as if it were the all that was to be. 

At last this pleasant ramble was interrupted by 
the trio whereof Ethel was the central figure. 
Incautiously Sandro and Augusta passed the open 
space whence those in the inner court looked 
out across the breach to the landseape beyond. 
The quick eyes of the “ queen” caught the pass- 
ing figures, and henceforth their isolation was at 
an end. Cousin Sandro must be brought back 
to his duty of attendance, and Augusta Latrobe 
must be made to understand hers of subordina- 
tion. 

“Cousin ! Cousin Sandro!” Ethel called, in her 
clear, sweet, flute-like voice. “Cousin Sandro!” 

He looked at Augusta with a smile deprecating 
and regretful. She looked back at him with a 
smile that matched his own, cheerful, but regret- 
ful too. There was nothing for it, however, but 
to turn up through the opening, and go back to 
their former posts—their little spell of eloquent 
silence and loving liberty at an end. 

“Cousin Sandro,” said Ethel, very prettily, “I 
do wish that you would make a sketch of this 
view. It is so lovely. Make a nice little sketch, 
cousin, and put us all in.” 

Ethel was one of those women who never let 
a man forget his profession. If an artist, she 
would perpetually beg him to make a sketch of 
this, a picture of that, and give it to her; if a musi- 
cian, no matter of what rank, nor of what deli- 
cate organization, she would beg for a “little 
music” on an ill-tuned piano—for a “nice little 
song” out on the lake or the moor; if a philoso- 
pher, she would have asked, in a coaxing way, 
“Tell me what is Hegelianism or Spinozaism ;” 
if a mathematician, she would demand the ex- 
planation of logarithms, or how “ to do” algebra. 
Wherefore now to Cousin Sandro she said, “ Make 
a nice little sketch, cousin, and put us all in,” as 
she would have asked Tony to pull her a daisy. 

‘“T will make a sketch if you like, but I do not 
know about putting you all in,” said Sandro, gen- 
tly. “Ihave not time to make you perfect, and 
I would not like to spoil you.” 

“Well, do something,” said Ethel, with pretty 
authority, tapping bis arm with her fan, and her 
cousin smiled and obeyed. 

This “passed the time,” as people say—that 
time which passes so much too quickly for us 
all!—until Ethel was tired of sitting there, even 
as queen of her little court; and again they be- 
gan to make those explorations which were the 
ostensible reason of their visit to the old ruin. 
This time, by one of those odd pieces of chance 
shuffling which sometimes happen with people as 
with cards, Val Cowley and Stella were thrown 
together, alone, to his delight and the girl’s dis- 
may. They were on that same lower line where 
Augusta and Sandro had walked—by the side of 
the old moat. This was now dry and grassy, and 
filled with wild flowers of all kinds, while against 
the walls of the outer court grew China rose-bush- 
es, choked with docks and wild briers, and them- 
selves almost wild for lack of care and cultiva- 
tion. 

Valentine was in his element in a scene like 
this. He had a keen imagination, and a facile, 
fluent knack of ornate speech, which made a good 
substitute for true poetry. The present scene ex- 
cited him, and the rare opportunity of a confi- 
dential talk with Stella excited him still more. 
Though he knew that he made no way with her, 
and that her face was set as a flint against him, 
he lived ever in expectation of the new birth, and 
the working of the miracle that was to change all. 
At this moment he was a knight of olden time, 
and she was a gentle lady to whom he paid his 
devotions; so he launched out into time and 
space, and, always meaning himself and Stella, 
poured forth a rhapsody about the chivalrous 
past, of which, of course, he made his ideal socie- 
ty. It was a torrent of words as pretty to listen 
to as he was handsome to look at; and, with that 
under-current of meaning to give it life, it was 
not the mere fiction that else it would have been. 
It had the merit of earnestness of intention, if 
the method was a little affected; and Stella could 
not be deaf to the real meaning of it all. 

At last they came to a plot of rose-trees which 
had once been evidently objects of some care. 
Now they were mere graceful sweet -scented 
weeds, scarcely worthy of the name of roses at 
all. Val, having finished a spirited sketch of a 
tournament, wherein he was the successful knight 
and Stella was the Queen of Beauty, suddenly 
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changed the key-note of his fanciful melody as he 
stopped before this plot of neglected rose-trees. 

“What an emblem of life!” he said, in a mel- 
ancholy voice. ‘ What a visible sign of the wast- 
ing power of neglect and loneliness !” 

Stella looked with studied indifference at the 
st ling, spindled bushes. 

Yes, they want pruning dreadfully. But they 
are a very poor kind,” she said, in a dull, matter- 
of-fact way that had far more power of wounding in 
it than if she had argued the question on its mer- 
its, and had Jaughed at the sentimental application. 

Her manner was so wounding, so matter-of-fact, 
so chilling, that Valentine found it impossible to 
go on, and stopped short in his display. How 
could he continue these brilliant fire-works of 
fancy in the face of a leaden indifference which 
acted on his mind as some kind of paralyzing 
agent acts on the nerves? At times he felt as if 
he hated this girl whose love he was making 
these ever-baffled, ever-un- 
successful efforts to win; 








ed his little maid to accept Stella’s invitation. 
And when old Finery Fred said that he himself 
would take the dear child, even then Hortensia’s 
father did not disapprove, though her mother did. 
He accepted the offer as frankly as it was made, 
but he supplemented it by slipping a bank-note 
into Randolph’s hand, saying : 

“T should like you to go too, Ran, my boy. 
You will take care of your cousin, and it will be 
a nice outing for you.” 

“Tf any one is wanted to take care of the child, 
I ought to go, William,” said Mrs. Lyon, tartly. 

“Oh, she will do well enough with Stella to 
amuse her and Mrs. Latrobe to look after her. 
You are best at home with me, Cara,” returned 
her husband. 

“But why is Mr. Branscombe going?” asked 
Cara, uneasily. “I do not like it, William; I do 
not like it at all,” she repeated, with the redupli- 
cation so much indulged in by weak people. 





hurts me to think you capable of imagining such 
a monstrosity !” he added, getting up and walking 
about the room, fuming with rage against his wife, 
Finery Fred Branscombe, his little maid, and life 
in general, but not against himself nor his de- 
cision. 

“ And when it is too late, you will have to con- 
fess that I was right,” said Mrs. Lyon, roused to 
that point of irritation which has no fear of con- 
sequence, ‘ But you are like all men, William; 
you never see an inch beyond your own nose, and 
you are far too conceited to allow that other peo- 
ple see better than yourselves.” 

“T have more faith than you, both in the child’s 
common-sense and propriety of feeling and in the 
natural goodness of the human heart,” said Mr. 
Lyon, loftily ; “and let us hear no more about it, 
Cara. It is my will that she goes to St. Ann’s. 
The change will do her good, and Ran will look 
after her.” 





she is a good soul, and deserves a little cosseting 
when she gets down. And she shall have it.” 

She on her part thought : 

“ William is a dear old fellow, but he treats me 
like a child, and thinks he can make me forget 
how he wrongs me as a mother by giving me a 
little treat or a new bonnet—as if I were a mere 
baby, or really the fool he thinks me!” 

So the waxen surface here was more of a sur- 
face than either suspected the other knew. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 





STATUE OF MINERVA. 


HIS interesting ‘picture presents two views of 
the beautiful statue of Minerva recently ex- 
eavated at Athens. It was at first thought that 
Phidias’s famous masterpiece, the Minerva of the 
Parthenon, long thought to be irretrievably lost, 
had been brought to light, after many centuries, 
and great were the rejoic- 





and this was one of them. 
Then his sudden ill-humor 
passed, and he forgave her 
because he loved her. 

He halted for the second 
time before one large strag- 
gling bush, where the young 
pink buds were beginning 
to show themselves from 
among the leaflets of tender 
green through the tangle of 
weeds and coarser growth 
which threatened to choke 
the whole tree. 

“Corisande gave Lothair 
a rose,” he said, significant- 
ly. “ Will you’be my Cori- 
sande, and make me your 
Lothair? Will you give me 
a rose, Miss Branscombe ?” 

“T never act charades,” 
said Stella, coldly. 

“Would it be a charade 
to give me a flower ?” asked 
Val, hastily. 

“Something like it,” re- 
turned Stella. 

“Charades are acted 
words. What word would 
that make?” said Val, mak- 
ing an effort over himself 
not to be offended. “ Miss 
Branscombe gives Valentine 
Cowley a rose; what can one 
make out of that? Some- 
thing that would express 
the lady’s bestowal of her 
favor on her knight. Can 
you think of anything, Miss 
Branscombe?” 

“No,” said Stella, curtly ; 
“and if I knew of any word, 
it would not fit, for certain- 
ly I shall not give you a 
flower ; nor, if I did, would 
it be like a lady bestowing 
her favor on her knight; 
quite the contrary.” 

Now all this was rude and 
ungentle enough ; but Stella 
was getting frightened at 
her position, and felt that 
she must break through the 
toils weaving themselves 
around her, at once and un- 
mistakably if at all. If 
only she could prevent that 
declaration which was so 
near, and which would be 
such a mistake when made! 

Just then Tony came sing- 
ing and dancing round the 
corner. With what a sense 
of relief the half-frighten- 
ed, half-revolted girl called 
to him to come and see the 
beautiful green beetle on 
the grass at her feet, like a 
glittering jewel fallen from 
the sky to the earth! In 
her eagerness to escape from 
her present companion she 
fairly ran to catch the flying 
little Puck whose madcap 
humor was not to be de- 
pended on. And Val un- 
derstood why. He bit the 
inside of his cheek savage- 
ly, and turned away, hum- 
ming a fragment of Offen- 
bach to express an indiffer- 
ence of equal weight and 
measure with her own. But 
he failed, as of course; and 
Stella had the girl’s naughty 
pleasure of knowing that 
she had not only saved 
herself from an unpleasant confession, but that 
she had annoyed the man who had wanted to 
make it, For the cruelest and most heartless 
creature in the world is the woman who is pur- 
sued against her-will by a man whom she does 
not like, 

Val spent all that remained of the afternoon 
in the most devoted attention to Ethel White. 
But Ethel, who understood the whole science of 
lovemaking from A to Z, was not deceived by 
this sudden fervor, and laughed softly to herself 
as she looked at Stella from between her nar- 
rowed eyes. 

Three days after this the train brought to St. 
Ann’s not only Hortensia, who was expected, but 
Mr. Branscombe and Randolph Mackenzie, whom 
no one had dreamed of. 

In spite of Mrs, Lyon’s dislike to the proposal, 
perhaps a little because of that dislike and its 
somewhat imprudent expression, Mr. Lyon allow- 

















STATUE OF MINERVA. 


“Why should he not go to his daughter, wise- 
acre ?” laughed her husband, a little contemptu- 
ous in his playfulness. 

“William, you are blind and deaf, and worse 
than mad,” said Mrs, Lyon, angrily. ‘You do 
not see that the child likes that old fop a great 
deal better than she ought; and you encourage 
what will some day be her ruin and your own 
shame. Now I have said it,” she added, folding 
her hands with a kind of desperate resignation 
to sin and its punishment. 

“No, Cara, it is you who are mad,” answered 
her husband, still more angrily. “ Like all silly 
women, you run your foolish head against posts 
of your own making, and see dangers which do 
not exist out of your own heated fancy. You are 
always in full ery after love, love, love, every- 
where! An old fellow like that—older than I am 
—his wife not dead yet quite a year, and the 
child young enough to be his granddaughter |—it 





“JT wish I had died when she was born; and 
then you might have had her all to yourself, and 
done what you liked with her forever,” said Mrs. 
Lyon, bursting into tears. 

But when she began to sob, her husband’s 
heart softened toward her, as indeed it always did 
when she broke down, if he never changed his 
resolution for the sake of her tears, and after 
having given her a friendly kind of kiss, told her 
not to be a fool, and to trust more to him than 
she did, he proposed that they should have a lit- 
tle outing on their own account while their little 
maid was away, and that they should go to Man- 
chester for a week. And when he had done this, 
he had satisfied his masculine conscience, and 
henceforth held himself free to consider the whole 
thing at an end, and all his short-comings atoned 
for. 

“She is a good soul,” he said to himself, “ but 
as weak as water, and as soft as butter, Still, 





a treasure. Subsequent in- 
vestigations, however, seem 
| to indicate that the statue 
thus discovered is one of 
the numerous copies of the 
celebrated: chryselephantine 
| Minerva of the Parthenon, 
| that were executed in the 
| course of several centuries, 
and which, while aiming at 
general accuracy, varied in 
details according to the 
taste of the sculptor or pur- 
chaser, 
The statue was found 
more than two feet below 
the surface, under a tiled 
arch, resembling a carefully 
arranged hiding- place, ap- 
parently indicating that it 
was a thing of value. The 
place where it was discover- 
ed was not, however, in the 
| neighborhood of the Par- 
| thenon, but on the square 
of the Varvakeron, near the 
street of Socrates. The sub- 
structure showed traces of 
painted ornaments, but they 
belonged to a house of the 
Roman epoch, and not to a 
Greek edifice. The statue 
is of fine Parian marble. 
The goddess is represented 
standing, with her left hand 
resting on a buckler placed 
on the ground, and in her 
right a winged figure of Vic- 
tory. On her head is an an- 
| tique casque, close and low, 
|’ surmounted by a sphinx, 
| with two griffins facing 
| each other on the sides. 
| Between the sphinx and the 
| part of the casque corre- 
| sponding to what we call 
the visor, there is no trace 
of the eight horses’ heads 
| which, according to certain 
| writers, adorned the Par- 
| thenon Minerva, nor is the 
legend of Pandora’s crea- 
tion found on the pedestal, 
which is quite plain. The 
face, happily, is well pre- 
served; the forehead is low, 
the cheeks and chin are 
somewhat hard, and give an 
expression of power and 
austerity, The large, deep- 
set eyes show traces of hav- 
ing been painted; the eye- 
ball is colored red, the pupil 
is blue, and the eyelids are 
marked by slender red fila- 
ments. Short, thick locks 
of hair, painted yellow, es- 
cape from the casque and 
fall onthe neck. The egis, 
covered with serpents, 
shields the whole breast; 
below it hangs the head of 
Medusa, in the form of a 
lunar disk, the face and 
hair of the Gorgon being 
roughly outlined. 

The costume is composed 
of a tunic reaching to the 
| feet, over which is a sec- 
| ond tunic, confined at the 
| waist by a girdle of ser- 
| pents, and terminating in 
four shawl ends. The san- 
dals have thick soles, with- 
out ornaments. The left 
arm, which falls gracefully 
toward the buckler, is en- 
circled by a bracelet in the form of a serpent. 
There is no trace of the spear which was found 
in the chryselephantine statue. The symbolic 
serpent is coiled behind the buckler, from which 
the head is thrust forward. The right hand rests 
on a small column, with the open palm turned 
upward, supporting the Victory. The latter is 
placed, not so as to face Minerva, but presenting 
a three-quarter view to the spectator, Its wings 
are in repose, and its hands hold, instead of a 
crown, the ends of a garland of flowers, thus 
proving that Victory was not flying toward Miner- 
va and bringing her a crown, but that Minerva 
was presenting Victory to the people—a point 
which is regarded as solving important archexo- 
logical problems, Although the statue is not 
probably the lost work of Phidias, it is a valuable 
addition to the scanty relics of the golden age of 
Greece, whose discovery will doubtless afford 
fresh impetus for further researches. 


ie | ings at the discovery of such 
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Fig. 1.—Pxtaix ann Bayapere Woot Sorr. | 
This dress, which is of plain tan-colored and 
brown and tan bayadere wool, consists of a skirt, | 
an over-skirt fastened on the skirt, and a jacket 
waist. The skirt measures forty-three inches in | 
the front, forty-four inches and a half in the | 
back, and two yards and an eighth around the | 
bottom. It is trimmed with a brown satin pleat- 
ing two inches deep, surmounted by a flounce 
twelve inches deep of the bayadere material, 
which is gathered across the front, and pleated | 
at the sides and back. The over-skirt is piped | 
with brown satin, and draped at the right side of | 
the front with tan-colored silk cord and tassels. 
The jacket waist is double-breasted, with a wide 
revers collar faced with brown satin, and a vest 
and basque of the bayadere-striped material. 
The edges are piped with brown satin. The 
fronts of the jacket button over the vest, giving 
the appearance of a long Louis XIV. waistcoat. 

Fig. 2.—Stcitrenneé Mantie. This mantle is 
of black Sicilienne, lined with red Surah. The 
neck and front are bordered with shells made of 
lace two inches and a half wide. The bottom of 
the mantle is trimmed with four rows of box- 
pleated lace four inches wide, on the uppermost 
one of which jet and passementerie ornaments 
are fastened at regular intervals. The upper 
part of the sleeve is covered with shirred Sici- 


Spring Suits and Wrappings, Figs. | 
la | 
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Fig. 2.—Sicitrenne Mantle. 


Fies. 1 anp 2.—SPRING SUITS AND WRAPPINGS. 


lienne, and trimmed with lace and bows of satin 
ribbon. Bows of like ribbon are on the back of 
the mantle. 





HOW TO PREPARE A BARBECUE. 
By MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

A MONG many letters of inquiry on various 
+X topics, we have had several requesting ex- 
planation of and receipt for preparing a barbe- 
cue. Any animal split in two down the back and 


| laid on a gridiron is “ barbecued,” according to 
| the dictionary sense of that word; but, as the term 
| is usually understood, it is roasting the animal 


whole for social gatherings or some great public 
occasions. It is an excellent and easy way for 
hunters camping out to cook their small game or 
fish. In ancient and more barbarous times the 
animals were literally roasted whole, but a more 
decent and palatable mode is after the following 
fashion : 

First dress and clean the animal; wash thor- 
oughly, and drain, and wipe dry; and if desired, 
fill the interior with any stuffing that may be fan- 
cied—vegetables, with foree-meat balls, small 
birds, ete.; for it will take hours to cook the 
whole, 

Meanwhile dig a hole in the ground in size to 
suit the body to be cooked. Drive four stakes 
or posts just far enough outside the hole to be in 
no danger of burning. On these posts build a 
rack of poles to support the carcass; these should 





be selected of dried wood of a kind that will not | 


impart any flavor to the meat. This being done, 
build a large fire of hard wood in the hole. When 
the wood has burned down to clear coals, without 
any smoke, lay the animal to be roasted on the 
rack over the coals. Have ready a bent stick, 
with a large well-cleansed sponge fastened to one 
end, and the other end of the stick made fast to 
one corner of the rack. Arrange this stick so 
that it will hang directly over the sheep, calf, or 
ox to be roasted. Have ready a mixture of ground 
mustard, vinegar, salt, and pepper; add to it suf- 
ficient water to fill the sponge as often as it drips 
dry, so that it can drip constantly over the meat 
until done. Have another fire burning near at 
hand, so as to replenish the coals under the car- 
cass as often as needed. 

Before putting the body over the coals, fasten 
it to three strong poles extending far enough be- 
yond the carcass, one as a stay or support down 
the back to prevent the meat, when nearly done, 
breaking apart, and the others as handles by 
which three or four men can turn over the roast, 
so that all parts may be roasted evenly, and oc- 
casionally sprinkled with flour, and basted, if de- 
sired, with butter or clarified drippings. 


| paper. 


| and season them well. 


ing in the delicacy of flavor imparted that best suits 
an epicure’s palate. But for hunters it is an excel- 
lent way to cook small game or fish. Clean them 
nicely, but leave them as nearly whole as may be, 
After the wood in the pit, 
which need not be large, is burned to a coal, wrap 
the game in several thicknesses of clean coarse 
Have the last wrapper wet. Rake the 
coals one side; scrape the ashes back, leaving 


| only a small portion on the hot earth; lay the 
| game or fish, thus carefully wrapped up, on this 


The rack should not be raised so high from | 
the coals as to make it inaccessible to this last | 


operation, nor placed so close to the pit as to 
scorch. 

This mode of cooking is all very well in the ex- 
citement of some great public occasion, but is lack- 


| 
| 


bed; cover first with the hot ashes, then with the 
coals. A fish will be deliciously cooked in this 
manner, and all the juices preserved. Undo the 
wrappers, and when the last paper is loosened, 
the skin will all peel off, leaving the fish almost 
like a jelly. 

With birds, ducks, turkeys, ete., which take 
longer to cook, it may be necessary to keep the 
pit hot by burning more small wood on top of 
the closely covered game. But when done, the 
result will be the same. The game will be most 
delicately cooked, almost jellied with its own 
juice, in which it has been sodden ; and with the 
skin, which will peel off easily, any taste of pa- 
per that may be possible will disappear. 

Game and fish in the sandy soil of Florida, 
which retains the heat longer than our soil, can be 
wrapped in the long palmetto leaves, and buried, 
in accordance with the above directions, under 
hot sand and ashes and coal, and cooked in an 
astonishingly delicious manner. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Apri 23, 1881. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 

Wuarrewasu ror Ovr-Houses anp Fences,—The in- 
gredients are unsiacked lime, white vitriol, and salt. 
The proportions are one bushel of lime (which must 
be slacked with hot water), two and a balf pounds of 
white vitriol, and four pounds of salt. This colors 
white. If you prefer a drab color, add half a pound of 
French blue and two pounds of Indian red. The ad- 
vantage of this recipe is its cheapness and durability. 
The whole cost of giving two coats of paint that will 
wear like iron, to seven thousand square feet of wall 
or plank, is one dollar and ten cents, 

Bvox anv Brox Pioxir.—Three heads of firm hard 
cabbage, one peck of green tomatoes, half a peck of 
ripe tomatoes, one dozen onions, half a dozen each of 
green and red peppers, two pounds of sugar, all to be 
chopped fine, and salted overnight. In the morning 
squeeze the water from it. Put the vegetables in the 
kettle with vinegar enough to cover them. Simmer 
the whole for three hours together. Just before re- 
moving from the fire, add a tea-cupful of grated horse- 
radish. The other seasonings are a table-spoonful of 
ground mustard, the same of whole white mustard 
seed, the same of black mustard seed, one-half ounce 
of mace, ouv-half ounce of cloves, a table-spoonful of 
black pepper, and three table-spoonfuls of celery 
seed. 

Frvit-oakr Pupptne.—Take one pound of flour, 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar, half a pound of but- 
ter, and one nutmeg, one pound of clean Smyrna raisins, 
a tea-spoonful of bicarbonate of soda, dissolved in a cup 
of sour milk or buttermilk, and added the last thing. 
Be sure to save out a little of the flour, wherewith to 
sprinkle the fruit well before putting into the batter. 
Send to table hot, served with wine sauce. 





NIHILISM! 


Ix his powerful novel, “ Sunrise,’ Mr. Black 
has graphically portrayed the inner movements 
of this pitiless engine of destruction. Men bind 
themselves by the most solemn oaths to literally 
obey the mandates of a secret and irresponsible 
tyranny, even to the commission of foulest crimes, 
and their lives are forfeited if they hesitate to ex- 
ecute such orders as may doom them to the curse 
of murder and consign their souls to perdition.— 
Hartford Courant. 





SUNRISE. By Wittiam Brack. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. Published by Harper & Brornrs, 
Franklin Square, New York. Sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of $1 25. 








MINNIE PALMER. 


Messrs. Wa. B. Riker & Son: Park Theatre. 

I have used your American Face Powper, and 
can recommend it as the dest preparation that 
has ever come under my notice. 

—[Com.] Yours truly, Muynie Parmer. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PH OSPH ATE. 
CONSUMPTION. 

I uave prescribed Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in sev- 
eral cases of Phthisis (consumption), Sees results; 
among others that of seeming to aid the action of 
other remedies. 


—(Adv.) TT ‘aunton, Mass. E. W. Jonzs, M.D. 








WORTH ATTENDING TO AT ONCE. 


Iy your wife does not already know about the 
“Automatic” or “No Tension” Sewing Machine, 
trial at home can be arranged. Ladies careful 
of health, and appreciating the best, will now 
have no other. Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 
658 Broadway, New York.—{ Adv. ] 





DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. For Nervous, Lung, Femaie, 
and Chronic diseases ; Turkish, Russian, Roman, and all 
other Baths; Electricity, Sw edish Movement, Spring 
Waters, etc., are employed. Send for Circular.—{ Adv.) 





How many ladies who have made every effort to pre- 
pare nice cakes and biscuit, have been disappointed by 
using an inferior Baking Powder. Hantord's None 
Such never disappoints you. Sold by leading grocers. 
—[(Com.) 














Corvine Wuee..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierns may be transferred 
from the $ ipplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equaily useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent iA a on receipt of 25 cents. 
RPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





AD VERTISEMEN'L Ss. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the opeuntions, of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
oe may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of eubtie maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
OWwil Service Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3g and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & ©0., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


LAYWS, Tableaux, et ae Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustac' Catalogues sent — 4 
HAPPY HOURS BAZ aNo. 5 8t., N 




















How to be Beautiful 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS AND BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
Goods positively retailed at wholesale prices. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Combings made up cheaper than any other house. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty for the complexion, a specialty. 


$1.00 per box. 


Lady Artists in attendance. Advice how to dress the Hair 


most becomingly free of charge. 


Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List, 


Free of Charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with privilege of returning. 
54 WEST 14th STREET, NEAR 6th AVE., N.Y. 





RIKER'S AMERICAN FACE POWDER. 


(APPROVED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. ) 


Five Shades—White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, and Yellow (evening shade). To suit all complexions, Per 


box, 25 cents. 


Used and Indorsed by the following Distinguished Artists: 


SARAH BERNHARDT, MARIE ROZE, 


MINNIE HAUK, 
Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 
Rose Eytinge, 
Maud Granger, 
Mile. Angele, 
Kitty Blanchard, 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 


ETELKA GERSTER, FANNY DAVENPORT, 
Ada Cavendish, 
Fanny Morant, 
Linda Dietz, 
Effie Elisler, 
Marie Litta, 

E. von Stamwitz, 


Agnes Booth, 
Genevieve Ward, 
Annie T. Florence, 
Alice Oates, 
Minnie Palmer, 
Katherine Rogers, 


and many others. 


RIKER’S CREAM OF ROSES. 


(FOR ENHANCING THE BEAUTY OF THE COMPLEXION.) 


Also indorsed by the Lyric and Dramatic Professions. 
Three Shades—White, Flesh, and Pink. Large bottles, 50 cents. This is beyond all doubt the Puncst and 


Most Satisractory Skin Lotion in existence, being 


Positive.y Guaranteed free from Arsenio, ComnosivE 


Sustiare, Leap, Bismoru, Cuacx, Wuttinc, Magnesia, or anytatne detrimental. Sold everywhere. 
The above articles are manufactured by one of the Oldest and Most Reliable drug firms in the City, 
z.: WM. B. RIKER & SON, of 353 Sixth Avenue, between 2\st and 22d Streets, New York. 





DR. WARNER'S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


ne <a with a New Material, 
called Coraline, which is 


, vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 


A Reward of $10 
will be paid for every Cor- 






Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


) The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 

CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 

and last, though by no means least, 

the DECIDED IMPROVED 

7 APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 

They make a thin face appear full—soften 

Wair” = the lines that age sometimes creates. They 

are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are ben gem 

whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made we 

NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT 

out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NO) : 

of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 

ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 

with or pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 

hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 


















































set in which the Coraline 
breaks, with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not affect- 
ed by cold, heat, or moist- 
ure. 
For sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail $1 25. 
WARNER BRO’S, 
372 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A monetivs _ refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
ee, ie 17° —— 
de ja Faculté de Pari 
27, rue Rambuteau, Perla 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 

75 cents the box. 
BENTLEY BROS. 
HAVE PERFECTED A NEW 
For working pieces of any size, -~ crc neat, 

portable, and ¢ eap. Call and see it, a 
856 BROADWAY, opposite Sills Building. 
ny T p3 nd A 
THURBER’S BIRD SEED, 
Properly Mixea in 
lb. Cartoons. 
Oar! Seeds are selected with 
great care, thoroughly clean- 
ed, combined by an expert, 
and neatly packed in one- 
Bj pound cartoons, with a piece 
af of cuttle-fish bone in each car- 
toon. If you wish your Birds 
to thrive, ask your Grocer for 
THURBER’S Bird Seed; also 
for our Bird Gravel, in pack- 
ages to go with the Seed. 
CHAMPLIN’S 
LIQUID PEARL. 
Testimonials of Distinguished Ladies. 
LOTTA.—For the future I shall use no other, 
JANAUSCHEK. —Superior to the one! bring from Paris. 
TITIENS.—Y our Liquid Pear! is an excellent cosmetic. 
Mrs. D. P. BOWERS. —Free from injurious effects. 
PATTI.—Send five dozen of your Liquid Pearl. 
cU MMINS.—I consider it without comparison. 
‘(NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 

P. O. Box 1654, New York, 
 @U PERFLU OUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 

remedy for removing radically and permanently a 

annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., without riaring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mine, JULIAN East 20th St., N.Y. 







of her friends) PRICE, 86 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of ones ng. To be had ONLY of MRS, 

.~T MIPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Tlustrated Catalogue free. 


BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 









Something Entirely New. 
By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 





7 Recommended by our best 
RY —s as not injurions to 

fas) es ealth. For sale by Chicago 
sf Corset Co.,67 Washington St., 
Chicago, lil. Price by mail, 
MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’ ts 
wanted in all all parts of the U Ss. 





DECORATIVE TILES. 


MPORTED ART TILES from Minton’s, 

Maw’s, and Boote’s, at wholesale prices, for Teeter 
facings, Flower-boxe 2s, Hearths, and Interior Decora- 
tions, &c. Encaustic Flooring-tiles of every descrip- 
tion. EDWARD BOOTE, 11 = Nineteenth Street. 


/Yalthobronigue 


The English Extract of Malt and Hops. 


The most delightful Tonic known. 

An invaluable drink for nursing mothers. 

Has received the highest recommendation 
from the Medical Faculty. 

Is a certain and sure cure for Dyspepsia, 
Wakefulness, and Nervous Debility. 

Sold by Park & Titrorp, AckER, MERRILL, 
& Conpitr, Macy & Co., Jackson & Fiercuer, 
Wa. H. Jacxsoy, N. Garway, and by Drug- 
gists and Grocers generally. 


E.C. HAZARD & CO., 
NEW Sree mnerters, 























NOTICE 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART. 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
| lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 











NOVELTY CARRIAGE FOR THE BABY (Patented) 


In Willow and Wood. Affords protection from Sun 
and Rain. Sufficient room to sit or recline in, Um- 
brella large enough to shield at all points. The only 
Carriage made with Sliding Bottom and Adjustable 
Springs. Beware of Imitations. Send for Circular to 
Le Pr. ‘TIBBALS, 820 820 Broadway, | N. ¥. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Invite an examination of their 


UNEQUALLED ASSORTMENT 


TURKISH, 
PERSIAN, 
AND INDIA 


CARPETS AND RUGS, 


Selected by their own Agents in the East, and Im- 
ported direct. 


649, 651, & 655 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM aw IMPROVED 


CORSET 
SKIRT: SUPPORTER, 
ta 18 NOT EXCELLED. 61 


ie Recenti Jd much 
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“hee to its already extensive populari- 
qty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
sale by all ieading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 
7 FOY, ae &CcOo., 

'W MAVEN, OONN. 


OUR LITTLE ONES. 


ts dow = 15c. All Newsdealers have it. $1.50 a ne 
beral terms to Agents. Send 8c. stamp for spec men 
> RUSSELL PU BLISHING co., Boston, Mass. 
CRANDALL & CO., 
No. 569 3d Ave., N. ¥. 
Established 40 Years 
BABY CARRIAGES, oo VE- 
LOCIPEDE: ao 
Ww Loy ay and Retail. ouds shipped 
C.0.D. Illustrated C nae ot free. 
oe American Institute Premium _1880. 


THE MOTHER 


AND 


HER OFFSPRING. 


By STEPHEN TRACY, M_D., 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 











Extract from an article in “‘ Scribner's Monthly" for 
March, 1881. 

For those who have left the family circle and upon 
whom the sweet dream of maternity is dawning, I 
know no better book than “‘The Mother and Her 
Offspring.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
G#™ Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1 50. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS 


So:oBr ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT Ine WOALL 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878, 








HE UNITED STATES STAMPING 

CO., 1035 Seventh St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. €., have opened with a full line of 
Briggs & Co.'s Patent Transfer eer for Stamping ; 
also, full line of Zephyr Wools. ies, before pur- 
chasing, should not fail to get their prices. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, and the KIDNEYS. 





dreadful diseases are 
ood is petooned with the 
wwe been expe naturally. 
- ipa the natural acti 
RipaieY agai Thousand have been 
may be. For sale byall Druggists. 








oi oan ares eencue 

iN THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 

aie | D.S8. WILTBERGEI Pro rop., 
283 N. Second St., Philadelphia, 


RIVATE THEATRICALS. —Catalogues 
of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, Cy wag &. 

Can be had free, by sending your address 
Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 
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RIDLEY’S 
ASHION MAGAZIN 


SPRING, 1881, 


NOW READY. 


CONTAINS 


Over 100 Large Quarto Pages. 


ENTERTAINING STORIES 

In Prose and Verse, 
INTERESTING HOME ARTICLES, 
ILLUSTRATED FASHIONS, 


With valuable information for those living at a dis- 
tance from New York on the many 
perplexing questions of 


“WHAT tO WEAR.” 
ISSUED QUARTERLY, 


50c. per Annum; Single Copies, 15c. 





This publication should be found in every household. 
It contains the Lowest New York Prices, and is ay in- 
valuable guide to intelligent and economical shopping. 


E, RIDLEY & SONS, Publishers, 


GRAND AND ALLEN STS., 
NEW YORK. 





JAMES McCREERY & Co. 
have for many years given 
special attention to their 
stock of Black Grenadines, 
which constitutes an im- 
portant department of their 
business, 

The choicest patterns are 
received as quickly as they 
are produced in France or 
this country, and many of 
the beautiful floral designs 
emulating light and shade 
by curious intricacies of 
weaving are worthy of care- 
ful examination, while the 
beauty and flexibility of the 
fabric lends itself readily to 
the skill of the modiste. 


JAMES McCREERY &« Co., 
Broadway and Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 


DRESS GOODS 
S S We 

85 pieces GILBERT'S LADIES’ CLOTHS, in all the 
NEW SHADES, at $1 per yard. JUST REDUCED 
from $1 25. 

FRENCH ALL-WOOL BLACK BUNTINGS at 
28e. per yard. The BEST EVER SHOWN AT 
THE PRICE. 

WASH DE BEIGES in BROWNS and GRAYS, at 
ONLY 10¢e, per yard. 


NEW SPRING CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th 8t, 845 & 847 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
6 East 14th St., N. Y. 


Importers of Honiton and Point Lace Braids, specially 

manufactured to our order. How to make Laor, 50e. 

How to Work Arnasenr and Crewe, 25¢e. Darnep 

Ner and Point Arprigur Parrgenn Boox, 26¢e. Lacg 

Parreun Book, and Surri.emenrs, 500 designs, 25c. 
a@ 3c. for Illustrated Price- List. “ea 





LisRaRy oF Cononxss, ig 
Covyrient Orrice, Wasuineron. f 

To wit: Be rr Rememuenen, that on the 2d day of 
March, Anno Domini 1881, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOT’ T; AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, sons ‘of JACOB ABBOT T, 
deceased, of New York, have deposited in this Office 
the titles of Books, the titles or descriptions of which 
are in the following words, to wit: 

HISTORY OF NERO. By Jacon Ansorr., With 

Engravings. 

ELLEN LINN. A Franconia Story. 

thor of the Rollo Books. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of = United States respecting 
copyrights. . R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


By the Au- 


In renewal for fourteen years from March 4, 1881, 
when the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


4 YouR 


10 


NAME Breet Type on ' 


tet 
ieee te: da Landscapes, Panels, Foter 
See Suvi Se go taining sample sng sarin a all ores ood 
ni ples o: our 8. 


lied 
Biauk Gane AMERICAN CaRp Co., Pomhiord oe 














Established 1840. 


JONES. 


SPRING GOODS OPEN. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


A_ SUITS AND CLOAKS. 

oo nes ar 
* BS Bie BOYS’ SUITS. 
O FANCY Goons. 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. 
LINENS. 0” 


JONES 


Ww 
x ; x 


0 Unperwear. 


© LACES. 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 


AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 





x 

SHOES. 0, ; 1 UTLERY, 

Uruostery. a) OCROC .KERY. 
— O Oo — 

FURNITURE. © O GLASSWARE. 


LACE CURTAINS. OA 
CARPETS, RUGS, &e. 


CQ REFRIGERATORS. 
~ VHOUSEFURN'G Goons. 





Fine ‘Tine of CHILDR E 3 CARRIAGES; “fall de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 





Mail Order a my oy a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 
Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents, 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


JONES ina isu'ss JONES 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


Spring Exposition of Paris Novelties in 
Costumes, Dinner Dresses, Evening Toi- 
lets, Wraps of every description, Misses’ 
and Children’s Suits, &., Ke. 


Broadway & [9th St. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





' 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year ............ $4 00 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, Oue Year 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 





Harrrr’s MaGazine..... ) 

Harrerr’s Werkuy....... >» One Year........... $10 vv 
Haxver’s Bazan......... 

Harrrn’s Maeazine..... 

Hansen's WEOMas . ~ Ome LOW n ste cciescs 7 00 
Harren’s Ma@azine..... t —_ 

Harper's Bazam......... j One Year...........- 7 00 
Harrer’s WEekiy....... ’ > 

Hinesss eas .... Ms One WOR. ccccccccecs 7 00 





In the Harper periodicals, taken together, we have 
a comprehensive set of journals that cover almost all 
of literature, art, life, and society. In the Magazine 
we have all the best literary talent of the world; in 
the Weekly a thoroughly pure and disinterested polit- 
ical publication; in the Bazar an arbiter of taste and 
fashion ; and in the Young People a delightful mis- 
cellany that will always aid in the sweetest and pleas- 
antest of all earthly hours, those spent in the compan- 
ionship of the little folks around the hearth fire and 
within the sanctuary of home.—Saturday Evening 
Gazette, Boston. 

Surely, no cultivated home will be without its 
means of entertainment where these periodicals come 
as guests, and no home in which they are taken can 
be classed as other than cultured. * * * How fresh, 
how varied, and how stimulating are the four publica- 
tions which we have mentioned !—Brooklyn Eagle. 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harver & Broruxrs, 





tw HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thonsand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 











WALLER & MeSORLEY. 
SPRING OPENING. 


Dress Goods, Mourning Goods, Silks, Satins, 
Brocades, Cloaks, Suits, Dolmans, Walking Jack- 
ets, Wrappers, Children’s Suits and Cloaks, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Muslin and Merino Under- 
wear, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Trimmings, Laces, &c., in all the Novelties and 
latest styles and fabrics, at lowest prices. 

Also Lawns, Cambrics, Cretonnes, Ginghams, 
Calicoes, Domestics, Flannels, Housekeeping Dry 
Goods, White Goods, Linens, &c., &c., in all 
grades, at great bargains. 

Our Catalogue and Fashion Gazette No. 18, for 
Spring and Summer, 1881, will be issued April 5th, 
beautifully illustrated with all the latest fashions, 
and will be found an invaluable aid in buying to 
parties at a distance, as it places before them the 
latest styles and lowest prices obtainable in New 
York. Sent free on receipt of four cents postage. 

Mail orders promptly and carefully attended to. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


245 Grand St... New York. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 
OUR 

‘ T Th 

SPRING CATALOGUE 
IS NOW READY FOR MAILING. 

WE OFFER THIS WEEK PARTICULAR BAR- 
GAINS IN LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 

FULL DESCRIPTIONS WILL BE FOUND IN 
OUR CATALOGUE, 

A VERY LARGE AND CAREFULLY ASSORTED 
STOCK OF DRY GOODS AND FANCY GOODS 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER NOW READY FOR 
INSPECTION. 

SAMPLES SENT, AND COUNTRY ORDERS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


TRIPLICATE MIRRORS 


PLAQUES, 











FRENCH BISQUES, 


TERRA COTTA, 
LIMOGES LAMPS, 
FAIHNCE. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 


3 UNION aUvans, NEW YORK. 


MARBLE CLOCKS A SPECIALTY. 


SENT FREE: 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 


lilustrated Catalogue 





| Of Dress Goods, Silks, and Dress Trimmings, 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits and Cloaks, No- 
tions, Fancy Goods, Laces, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Shoes, &. 


Prompt and special attention given to mail orders. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO., 
____ Broadway and 10th St., N. Y. 


] » w rorsteda, Yarns, &c., by mail 
jat wholesale prices. Send $1.00 for sam- 

le package, worth at retail over $2.00, con- 
ains 10 knots Worsteds, 5 Worsted Needles, 
cratch-my-back, 5 sks. Emb. Silk, 1 knot 

k Floss, 1 8k. Crewel, Card Basket, 1 New 
Motto, 10 Pattern Cards, 3 Colored Patterns, 
anvas, 3 New T' idy Patterns, 
Shaving Companion, Crochet Needle, Cor- 
nucopia, Pattern Book, 1 sheet Scrap Pictures, 1 Appli- 
qué Pattern, Watch Case, and I/lustrated Catalogue. 4 
packages, | $3.50. T.E. | T.E. P ARK ER, Box 88, Ly un, Mass, 


-VW’S OR ORGANS, 17 Stops, 5 Set Golden 
Tongue Reeds, only $85. Address 


Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 
$5 to $21 


) per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 

Address Srrnson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
i Gilt Edge,C hromo, Snowfl: ake,Glass, Lace, &e. Cards 
Name.on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


































New Styles Perfumed Motto, Moss Rose, Violet, Jap- 
anese Cards, name o on 1 10. Card Mills,Northford, Ct. 


TT a . week in your own town. ». Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hau Ler & Co. »Portiand, »Maine. 


30 Happy Day, Chromo, Lace, &c., Cards, with name 
& morocco case, 10c. H. M. Coox, Meriden, Conn. 








Se ) Ge. for 2 Sets Elegant Advertising 
ards. 5 Sets, le. GRANT & BROWN, Boston. 


$7) "A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Truz & Co. Augusta, Maine, 


5 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two slike, 
with name, 0c. SNOW “ co., Meriden, Conn. 








5 Ca rds, Chromo, Motto, Roses, &e. ,all new style,name 
on 10c. Agt’s samples 10c. G. A. Spring, Northford, Ct. 


2 5 Large all Gold & Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 
10c. Agents wanted. J. B. Husted, Nassau, N, Y. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


L 

FROUDE’S CASAR, Cesar. A Sketch. By James 
Antuony Froupe, Editor of “Reminiscences by 
Thomas Carlyle.” 12mo, Cloth, with Portrait and 
Map, 60 cents; 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 

IL 

METTERNICH’S MEMOIRS. Memoirs of Prince 
Metternich, 1773-1815. Edited by Prince Ricuarp 
Merreeniou. The Papers Classified and Arranged 
by M. A. de Klinkowstrém. Translated by Mrs. 
Beskadne Napier. Part L, 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
ta Also, in press, a dnodecimo edition. 

Ill. 

DEAN STANLEY’S CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 
Christian Institutions. Essays on Ecclesiastical 
Subjects. By A. P. Srancey, D.D., Deaw of West- 
minster, 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents, 

IV. 

ORYDEN. By Grorce Saivrasury. 12mo0, Cloth, 
75 cents. The Latest Volume issued in the * English 
Men of Letters.” ‘ 


CARNOCHAN’S OPERATIVE SURGERY. Con- 
tributions to Operative Surgery and Surgical Pa- 
thology. By J. M. Carnoonan, M.D., Surgeon-in- 
Chief to the State Emigrants’ Hospital, formert 
Professor of Clinical Surgery in the New Yor 
Medical College, &c. With Hilustrations of the 
Cases drawn from Nature. Part VII. 4to, Paper, 
75 cents. 

Ready: Parts I. and IL, together, $1 00; Part IIL, 
75 cents; Parts IV. and V., together, $1 00; Part VL, 
75 cents; Part VIL., 75 cents. 

Vi. 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE THE FOURTH; inciud- 
ing his Letters and Opinions. With a View of the 
Men, Manners, and Politics of his Reign. By Peucy 
Frrze@enarp, M.A., F.S.A. Complete in One Vol- 
ume, over 900 pages, with Illustrations, 12me, Cloth, 
$2 00. Also, in Two Parts, 4to, Paper, 20 ceuts each. 

Vil. 

CARLYLE’'S REMINISCENCES. Reminiscences by 
Thomas Carlyle. Edited by James ANtuony Froups, 
4to, Paper, 15 cents: 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated by 
Thirteen Portraits, 50 cents, 


VIL. 
THE PAST IN THE PRESENT: What is Civiliza- 
tion? By Anruve Mrrougitt, M.D., LL.D. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00, 


1X. 

SOCIAL ETIQUETTE AND HOME CULTURE, 
The Glass of Fashion: A Universal Hand-book of 
Social Etiquette and Home Culture for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. With Copious and Practical Hints 
upon the Manners and Ceremonies of Every Kela- 
tion in Life, at Home, in Society, and at Court. 
Interspersed with Namerous Anecdotes. By Tar 
Lounegrr tn Society. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


MADAME DE STAEL: a Study of her Life and 
Times. The First Revolution and the First Em- 
pire. By Avnet Srevens, LL.D. With Two Por- 
traits. Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 

XI. 

THE preg Sage Their Education, Philosophy, and 
Letters. By W. A. P. Marry, D-D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the Tungweu College, Peking. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75 

XII. 


INDEX TO HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. Alphabetical, Analytical, and Classified. 
Volumes L to LX. Inclusive. From June, 1850, to 
June, 1880. Compiled by Cuaries A. Duxres. Svo, 
Cloth, $4 00. xm 


ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joun W. 
Forney. Volume Il. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 
XIV. 
THE LIFE OF CICERO. 


By Anruony TROLLoPE. 
In Two Volumes. 


12mo, Cloth, $3 00, 
XV. 

A CENTURY OF DISHONOR. A Sketch of the 
United States Government's Dealings with some of 
the Indian Tribes. By H. H., Author of “ Verses,” 
** Bits of Travel,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

XVI. 

SHAKSPERE; a Critical Study of his Mind and Art. 
By Epwarp Downpen, LL.D., Professor of Engiish 
Literature in the University "of Dublin, Vice- Presi- 
dent of “The New Shakspere Society.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 

XVII. 


ISLAND LIFE; or, The Phenomena and Canses of 
Insular Fannas and Floras, Including a Revision 
and attempted Solution of the Problem of Geological 
Climates. By Atrrep Russe Wattace. With Lli- 
lustrations and Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Into the Shade, and other Stories. By Many Crom 
Hay. 15 cents. 


His Little Mother, and other Tales and Sketches. By 


the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 10 cts.; 
also, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
The Wards of Plotinus. By Mrs. Joun Hun. 20 cts. 


Sunrise. A Story of these Times. By Witi1am Braox, 
15 ceuts. Also, in 12mo, C loth, $1 2 25. 


The Glen of Silver Birches. By E. O. Biacxnurns. 
15 cents. 


Asphodel. By Miss Brappon. 


15 cents, 
Under Life’s Key, and other Stories. 


By Mary Cott. 
Hay. 15 cents. 


Washington Square. 
trated. $1 25. 


Ben-Hur. 
$1 50. 


By Henry James, Jr. Illus- 


A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wattacz, 


Better than Good. By ANNIE E. Riwiey. 15 cents. 


The Posy Ring. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 10 cents. 





2” Harrer & Beoruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


C2” Harrer’s Catarouun mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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A DUET—TENOR AND BASE. 





A gentieman bought a plaster cast of the Ve- 
nus of Milo, and having paid for it, desired that it 
might be forwarded to his address. The follow- 
ing day, having to leave home early, he said to his 
servant, ‘‘ John, in the course of the day a statue 
that I have bought will be delivered here. Place 
it in the drawing-room.” On his return in the 
hm eed he inquired whether the statue had ar- 
rived. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied John; “ they brought a great 
figure in plaster, but I would not take it in.” 

* And why ?” 

* Good gracious, sir, it had two broken arms! 
and I knew you would have said I had broken 
them.” . 

A story is told about the late Mr. Hope, the 
wealthy banker of Amsterdam, and one of his 
eee age He had bought a picture as a Rem- 
brandt, and given ten thousand dollars for it. 
Finding that it did not quite fit the frame, he 
sent for a carpenter to ease it a little. Whilst 
watching the operation, he remarked how won- 
derfully the picture was preserved, considering 
that it was nearly two hundred years old. “ That 
is impossible,” said the carpenter; “ this wood is 
mahogany, and eaper had not been intro- 
duced at that time.” Mr. Hope burned the picture, 


ny 

Enevisu Tourist. “ Well, Paddy, these O’Hoo- 
lachans seem a very old family.” 

Pappy. “ Yiss, sorr, it is thimsilves that be jist 
thatsame. Nowa hunder yairs is counted a great 
toime wid some families, but not wid thim, for 
by the same token the O’Hoolachans were as ould 
a thousand yairs ago as they are this blissid day, 
80 they were.” ° 

An amusing incident took place in the French 
Chamber of Deputies recently. M. Clemenceau, 
rising to correct the official report of the discus- 
sion on his interpellation, said that he had no de- 


sire to find fault with the stenographers of the House, but he regretted that the imperfect state of their art had 
prevented their registering more than fifty interruptions, twenty-three of which were made by the President of 
the Council. Alluding to the interruptions of one member, who imitated the cries of various animals, M. Clem- 


enceau hoped that prog- 
ress in stenography 














would soon enable its 
writers to reproduce all 
inarticulate sounds and 
Noises. 

<> 


A theatre - manager 
was asked why he em- 
ployed such bad actors, 
and he replied, “‘ Would 
you have me let the poor 
wretches starve ?” 

2 o> Dee 

A book agent, who 
had retired from active 
labor upon the hard- 
earned accumulations 
of a life of industrious 
cheek, says that the 
great secret of his suc- 
cess was that when he 
went to a house where 
the female head present- 
ed herself, he always 
opened by saying, “‘I 
beg your pardon, miss, 
but it was your mother 
I wanted to see.’ That 
always used to get ‘em. 
They notonly subscribed 
for my books themselves, 
but told me whereI could 
find more customers.” 





Too many giasses may 
make a tumbler of a 
man. 

——_~.-_— 


A sea-captain was 
brought before a justice 
in Marseilles, and mer- 
cilessly opposed by the 
lawyer on the other side. 
When at length he was 
suffered. to speak, he 
said: “Your honor, I 
ask a delay of one week 
in the proceedings, so 
that I may find a big 
enough liar to answer 








A COURTESY RETURNED. 


that man.” His request 
was granted. 
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A Sxetcu Mape on VarnisHinc Day at THE AcCApEMy OF DesiGn. 
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THE DEPARTURE OF WINTER. 


One of Gavarni’s drawings represents a_ picture- 
dealer and oem artist haggling over a work of art. 
The dealer offering five francs for it, the artist meekly 
replies that the canvas itself had cost him more than 
that sum. “That is quite possible,” says the dealer; 
“but then you had not spoiled the canvas by painting 
upon it.” 





bee J is a man like tea?—Because you never draw 
out his full strength until you get him into hot water. 
7 SRE oe Ai A 


Dr. Johnson once, speaking of a quarrelsome fellow. 
said, “‘ If he had two ideas in his head, they would fall 
out with each other.” 


—_——————— 
Does it follow that the person who retires with the 
sun must have a warm bed-fellow ? 
— 


A stuttering coxcomb asked a barber’s boy, ‘‘ Did 
you ever shave a m-m-m-monkKey ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the apprentice ; “ but if you will 
please to sit down, I'll t-t-t-try.” 

—_——>——_— 

A member of a State Legislature a good ways from 
New York offered to stake his reputation against a 
farthing on the L pe tan of a certain measure. Some 
one on the other side observed that it was the most 
equal bet he had ever heard of, 
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ALAS! ENTHUSIASM! 
AspIRanT 1n Decorative Art. “There! don’t you think I’ll get a prize?” 


Aspirant. “What? First, second, or third?” 





Three gentlemen stopping at a tavern bore the names 
of More, Strange, and Wright. Said the last, “‘ There 
is but ove rascal in this company, and that is Strange!” 
“ Yes,” answered Strange, ‘‘ there is one More.” 
“ Ay,” said More, “ that’s Wright.” 





An ignorant candidate for medical honors havi 
been thrown almost into a fever from his incapabil- 
ity of answering the questions, was asked by one of 
the censors how he would sweat a patient for the rheu- 
matism. “I would send him here to be examined,” 


he replied. : 
Famiiiar Quorations—The prices of stocks. 
—_—e—— 


A butcher’s boy carrying a tray on his shoniders ac- 
cidentally struck it against a lady’s head, and nearly 
knocked her hat off. 

_* The deuce take the tray,” cried the lady, in a pas- 
sion. 

“ Madam,” said the lad, gravely, “ the deuce can not 


take the tray.” 


When Thomas Moore was getting his portrait paint- 
ed by Newton, wi pon J Smith, who accompanied the 
poet, said to the artist, “‘Couldn’t you contrive to 


throw into his face somewhat of a stronger expression 
of hostility to the Church Establishment ?” 




















Frienp. “I'm certain you will.” 


Frienv. “Neither. A surprise. It won't be admitted.” 





